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‘1949 Was Another Good Year for Telephone Users 
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MORE SERVICE FOR MORE PEOPLE— Nearly 2,000,000 
telephones were added to the Bell System in 1949. This meant 
service not only for many people who did not have a telephone 
before but it also increased the value and usefulness of your 
own particular telephone. You can call many more people - 
and many more can call you. There are now more than 50% 
more Bell telephones than at the end of the war. 








IMPROVEMENTS IN LONG DISTANCE 
Long Distance grew steadily bet- 
ter in 1949. The average time to 
complete out-of-town calls is now 
down to little more than a minute 
and a half. Nine out of ten calls 
go through while you hold the 
line. Over many routes, the Long 
Distance operator dials the dis- 
tant telephone direct. It’s faster, 
friendly, courteous service all the 
way. 












BETTER LOCAL SERVICE —The over-all quality 
of telephone service continued to improve 
in 1949 and it keeps right on getting better. 
There's faster, clearer, more accurate serv- 
ice on millions of local calls. 
















275,000 NEW RURAL TELEPHONES 
were added by the Bell System 
in 1949. 1,300,000 have been 
added since the war — a truly 
remarkable record of rural de- 
velopment by the Bell System. 
Great gains were made also in 
the quality of service. Fewer 
parties on the line. Many thou- 
sands of new-type telephones 
put in. A higher proportion of 
our farmers have telephones 
than in any other country in 
the world. 








CONTRIBUTION TO PROSPERITY — All of 
this expansion and improvement in 
telephone service provided work 
and wages for many people outside 
the telephone business. 


More than $1,000,000,000 was 
put into new facilities. Western 
Electric — the manufacturing unit 
of the Bell System — bought from 
23,000 different concerns in 
2500 cities and towns through- 
out the country. 

















































BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM — The best and the most 
telephone service at the lowest possible price. 
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SIDE LINES 


“PUBLIC RELATIONS” 


OnE Forbes formula which has now 
become something of an institution is 
the “Public Relations” series. It started 
in September, 1947, when a reporter 
sounded out 10 large corporations on 
pension and incentive payment plans. 
Representing himself as a student, he 
got courteous treatment from three, 
scant aid from the other seven. On 20 
occasions since that time Forses has 
reported the results of visits or letters 
written to company executives by a 
“private citizen” with a request or a 
complaint. 

After publishing a PR story, we al- 
most invariably get compliments from 
those who did well on the test and 
brickbats from those who failed to 
answer. “One letter is an insufficient 
test of a company’s public relations 
practices,” is the usual complaint. But 
nonetheless we think the articles are 
constructive rather than destructive in 
their criticism, and they are often taken 
in that spirit. 

When we reported that Pillsbury Mills 
failed to answer a request for a premi- 
um booklet, we heard from wide-awake 
Ad Manager Robert J. Keith as follows: 
“In order to help us check our mailing 
service and prevent further slip-ups re- 
quest you wire collect name and ad- 
dress to which catalogue was to be 
sent.” 

Recently we got a hint that our tech- 
nique for encouraging corrective action 
is catching on. A self-congratulatory re- 
lease from ad agency Kenyon & Ek- 
hardt came the other day describing the 
“amazing” results of a promotion for 
Storecast Corp., a company which 
broadcasts music and commercials in 
super-markets. Storecast, reported the 
agency, sent out penny postcards to 600 
grocery manufacturers over the signa- 
ture of a mythical housewife complain- 
ing that her super-market was appar- 
ently out of their particular brand. An 
explanatory follow-up card sent two 
days later—this time clearly from Store- 
cast—suggested a remedy for out-of- 
stock conditions: advertise with Store- 
cast, which by frequent checks makes 
sure its clients’ brands are always in 
stock, always prominently displayed. 
But the follow-up was not in time to 
prevent a deluge of food-maker phone 
calls to Storecast’s housewife asking 
particulars of where and when the out- 
of-stock conditions existed. FORBES 
commends Storecast for using the 
bright idea, and the food makers for 
their alert response. 















The Three R’s of the SOUTH 


From these three R’s your factory can learn 
the facts of industrial life: 


The first R is for Resources. . . the natural 
bounties that help a plant flourish. 


The second R is for Room... growing room 
that builds industrial health ...the kind of 
growing room found all along the 8,000-mile 
Southern Railway System. 


The third R is for Rewards... already proven 
on the balance sheets of thousands of new 
industries in the fast-growing South. 


Resources ... Room... Rewards. You will 
find them all in your future when you— — 


“Look Ahead — Look South!” 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 


























by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 
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Qddest feature of 1980 politics is that President Truman's legislative program rests 
primarily on 3 major pillars which even the White House does not expect will become 
law this year. Apparent strategy is to compound victory in next November's elections 
out of defeats in Congress. A somewhat similar formula wor):ed fur Truman in '48, al- 
though Republicans then controlled Capitol Hill. x 


Voting blocs which Democratic party must attract to make victory possible are union 
labor, farmers, and negroes. Legislative lures for these groups are Taft-Hartley 
repeal, Brannan plan, and civil rights. First 2 won't even be brought to a vote this 
year, and odds are against passage of any civil rights bill, particularly if test 
comes on FEPC. 


Truman having battled in vain for these causes, he and his "Fair Deal" candidates 
ean take to the stump next fall and insist that all that is necessary is to add a few 4m 
nore Truman Democrats to Congress, and union members, farmers, and negroes will have 
their way. Even Republicans agree to mathematics supporting this thinking. 


Question yet to be decided is whether these groups of voters can be aroused snough 
by failure to attract the necessary quota of votes. Is Truman right that his program 
is popular, as public opinion polls suggest? Do a majority of voters regard Democratic 
party as their friend, and Republican party as their enemy? 





fote: Nothing would deal White House strategy a more severe blow than for Congress to 
buy Truman's program. Some Republicans are tempted to advocate that course, on theory 
that public would rebel against Democrats once proposals became laws. Of course, 

this idea of embracing President's plans won't advance beyond talk stage. 


SENATE FRESHMEN--Quartet of new Senators may be expected to cancel each others votes 
1 most issues. Two, Harry Darby of Kansas and Henry C. Dworshak of Idaho, are GOP 
conservatives. Other oe Herbert C. Lehman of New York and William Benton of Con- 
necticut, are "Fair Deal* Democrats. Sen. Dworshak is not brand new, having served 2 
years in Senate as well as 8 in House. 


Sen. Darby is a rich steel manufacturer, 20 years active in politics but never be= 
fore an office-holder. Ee was one of few GOP leaders to fear '48 election outcome, 
but his warnings went unheeded. He is expected to step down next fall to make way for 
Gov. Frank Corisamy ‘who appointed him following Sen. Reed's death. 


Sen. Benton is a veteran liberal, but was never before listed as a Democrat. He 
wade his fortune as Chester Bowles' ad agency partner, then became v.p. at U. of Chi- 
cago, head of Encyolopaedia Britannica and Muzak Corp. He served for 2 years as Ass't 

| Secretary of State, frequently tangling with Congress. He is expected to run for a- 
full 6-year term ved November. 





' — Lehman we 4 “FDR's Successor at Albany, put through a little New Deal of his 
own. A pich investment banker, he backed away from Brannan and health insurance plans 

during campaign but beat Dulles on statism issue. He will probably be a candidate to 

Succeed himself next November... (Continued on page 7) 
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PLASTICS 


equal to the monthiys s0.of a year ago. In 1949, the use of ded 

was off about —e rom the previous year, but demand for vinyl, pol y 
strene brought the year 

broken, further expai > et of ‘@emand is forecast in 1950, particular n- 
fields: automotive, refrigeration, television and radio, upholstery an 
ings, tableware, waht panels, draperies, furniture side 


RUBBER Manufacturers expect to equal last year’s sales perfatenace, ao Be 
billion. Tire Sales for z950 are estimated at. 80 million units, ¢ 


in the sale of waterproof and canvas footwear, while industrial rubber prod 
belting, packing--will be im Strong demand. Foam: rubber produetion will-aiso 
Near-term outaens first quarper output to hold to, or exceed, present volume. 
TELEVISION Hitting its stride asa billion dollar ab inieen: the rng! 

its sights on a 3.5 to 4 million video receiver output this 
turing capacity will be inereased about 50%, and the only limiting factor f 
the potential ability of component parts manufacturers to keep up with the 
At the close of 1949, tv receiver sales were accounting for almost 70% of. 
volume done by set producers. The year before, the situation was reversed at 
Same ratio, in favor of radio. SAA 





ieee rn BT 
CONSTRUCTION Cost of building, and total expenditures for new construction, are i 
ly to show little change this year compared with 1949. With an 
pated total volume of $19 billion, plus another $5 or $6 billion for alterat: 
pair work, the pattern of activity might reflect a slight decline in private 
ture, but a new high for publicly financed projects. Highway work, expected 
about 10%, will account for mearly one-third of the latter type works 





MEAT There will be more meat next year, 7% say the packers, with pork 
most of this increase. In the year just ended, more than 22 million p¢ 
were produced, pork providing almost half the total. Usual seasonal pattern ii 
in 1950, with consumption high during the first quarter, tapering off to a 
and the year's peak reached im the last quarter. Feed grain supply is the 
record, indicating there. will be more meat of all kinds in the future. The : 


received from livestock sales, last year amounted to almost one-third . 


farm income. 
tes 


HOUSEWARES Preston 2 et ilg in this field will hit new highs aed 





up ndtoheohte Gar ‘aoe is Spearhead by greater Slacesteaal a my tT 
sale~-displays, = pelt , and advertising geared closely 


asters, grills, Peak holiday vo 


6 





eir post-war 
‘am, with em- 
ed car supply. 


prevail for some 
t steps up its stock- 
ame ‘time that con- 

‘ ~ « e On the 


an Y. Straightening 
itself out in the etooag the industry enters 
0 with amide cul at a high level. 


out ook this year is en- 
visioned ‘by some industry officials 
their relations with the government. 
S hoped that. many of the differences be- 
reen the electric ¢& nies and govern- 
gent agencies, arising from the continued 
@pansion of Federal power operations, may 
te "reasonably resolved." Basis of this 
EA Sere cooperative at- 


ws books indicate 
Prent high volume 





men: efforts to prevent monopoly and 
; restraint of trade; 5. To build a sound 
| basis of mutual understanding between busi- 


_ <Qontanued from page 5) 
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| kone co HOUSING--Legislation to Pe 


ro beet before summer. Bill aimed at: 
timulating construction of dwellings to 
4 11 in $7,000- “$9,000 range was reported 
by Senate Banking Committee last year. 
Tt was: laid ‘aside only on promise it would oe 
pe bis ch green light in ‘50, : 
man bill, which may be reframed 
to a saa ‘ore closely with White: House 
“Ydeas, features liberalized home loan 
insurance terms, thus making smaller down” 
payments necessary. Sen. Sparkman will 
probably tone down most controversial see- 
tion of bill, dealing with cooperative 


“housing made pc.sible through $1 billion 
“in direct government loans. Compromise 


may be a system of joint financing by gov- 


ernment and private lending institutions. 


NEW TAG-LINE--"Welfare state" may be on 


its way out as a Republican slogan. Too 
‘many people, it appears, 


are in favor of 
‘6 welfare state, or at least in favor of 
what they understand that phrase to 
mean. 

GOP leaders have made a variety of stabs 
at discovering a new label which will be 
more expressive, and a sharper political 
weapon. Sen. Taft has come up with “hand- 
gut state,* while Harold Stassen uses 
"gravy-train state.” Doubtless other sug- 
gestions will be offered before 1950 
campaign attains fever pitch. 








COMPETITION & MONOPOLY--Drafting of a pro-= 
posed program of action on competition and 
monopoly is moving along. Secretary of Com- 
merce Sawyer’s inter-agency group, now 
designated as “President's Committee on 
Business and Government Relations," in- 
cludes Sawyer as Chairman, Att’y Gen'l 
McGrath, Lowell Mason of FIC, and Leon 
Keyserling of Council of Economic Advisers. 

Despite charges by cynics that whole ef-= 
fort is merely a dodge to attract votes from 
businessmen, committee has announced these 
S guideposts to which few can object: 1. 





To stimulate spirit and practice of com= 


on in business ; 2. To strengthen gov- 





ness and eeerenent ; 
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Bank of America 
NATIONAL FRYSVe2 ASSOCIATION 
* California’s Statewide Bank 
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Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1949 


RESOURCES 

Cash in Vault and in 

Federal Reserve Bank . 
Due from Banks 

TOTAL CASH 

United States Government Obligations, 

direct and fully guaranteed . 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds . 
Other Bonds and Securities . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 


$ 674,199,555.16 
311,581 876.94 





Loans and Discounts . : 

Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable . 

Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and Safe Deposit Vaults 
Other Real Estate Owned 


Customers’ Liability on account of Letters of Credit 
and Acceptances, and on Endorsed Bills and Notes 


Other Resources 


. $ 985,781,432.10 


1,795,494,070.18 
317,136,955.83 
202,592,796.37 
7,281 800.00 
2,804,522,645.72 
20,309,516.35 
46,132,255.05 
387,281.06 


70,257 239.09 
506,360.53 





TOTAL RESOURCES . . . $6,250,402,352.28 


LIABILITIES 


Cee . . $ 127,975,650.00 
ae ee a eee 114,750,000.00 
Undivided Profits 63,118,961.36 
NE ae ae oe ee 4,873,256.73 





TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS 
Reserve for possible Loan Losses 


Demand ... . . $ 3,127,413,464.99 


Deposits} vings and Time 


Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor of and 
Endorser on Acceptances, Bills, and Notes . 

Reserve for Interest Received in Advance . 

Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 


$ 310,717,868.09 
45,608,351.46 


2,647 696,564.40 5,775,110,029.39 


72,637 886.39 
18,959,247.11 
27 368,969.84 





TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . $6,250,402,352.28 


This statement includes figures of the Bank’s foreign branches 


Main Offices in Two Reserve Cities of California 


SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 


Foreign branches: London, Manila, Tokyo. Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Bangkok 


Branches throughout California 


Os WD 

BT ae 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT ea 4 a 
INSURANCE CORPORATION Xr S— S, 


MEMBER FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 





TWO-LINE 
Editorials 


Prediction: Congress will not rubber. 
stamp all Truman's costly vote-buying 
schemes. 


To legislators: Cut extravagances. 


Business, employment should keep on 
a fairly even keel this half-year. 


Curb wage-ballooning by unioneers! 


Expect mild deflation rather than 
rampant inflation. 


Homes won't be so scarce in 1951. 


Four mega 4 valuable Senators: 
Byrd, Taft, Vandenberg, Austin. 


Brannan farm largess: No! 


Farmers don’t relish bureaucratic dic 
tation. 


Two urgent tax reforms: Excise, double 
taxation of stockholders. 


Guess: Communism will be further 
curbed. 


Commerce Secretary Sawyer is making 
some sensible suggestions. 


We need more spirited selling. 


Skyrocketing relief is no relief for tax- 
payers. 


Too many are becoming leaners. 


RCA Chairman Sarnoff declares: “Tele- 
vision has come of age,” predicts daz- 


zling growth. 


Pension prospects are perilous. 





We are stumbling into them blindly, 
haphazardly, thoughtlessly. 


Canada is doing reasonably well. 


Two thorny problems: Western Germany, 
China. 


Forecast: John L. Lewis’ wings will be 
clipped. 


He’s fuel oil’s supersalesman. 


Investing in common stocks still is 
alarmingly inadequate. 


Our Federal Government has swolles 
overmuch. Stop it! 











Forbes. 


“Outside 
Calls 
Here 


Own Your Own 
KELLOGG 


SELECT-0-PHONE 


Automatic Private Telephone & Paging System 


Now you can slash both direct and indirect 
telephone expense . . . Because Select-O- 
Phone handles all ‘“‘inside’’ calls automati- 
cally, you need pay rent on only a few of 
“city”’ telephones, instead of many. With 
full control of toll and personal calls you 
eliminate needless charges and lost staff 
time. You keep your regular switchboard 
clear — customer and essential calls get 
better service. And remember . . . Select- 
O-Phone is a full fledged telephone sys- 
tem. You have private «conversation at the 
flick of a dial and many other advantages 
only telephones offer. For 5 to 48 stations. 
By far the easiest system to install! Made 
by Kellogg, a 50-year leader in the com- 
mercial telephone field. 


Get the Full Savings Story 
New bulletin just off the press. 
Shows how Select-O-Phone 
saves a typical company 
hours and dollars every 
business day. 


4 


SELECT-0-PHONE DIVISION $ 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Co. 
6670 So. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Ill. 
Please rush your new bulletin explaining all 
the ways Select-O-Phone can save my company 
money and increase efficiency. 


NAME 
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ADDRESS __ Ls i 
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READERS SAY 


PENSIONS, ETC. 


I note that you often criticize officials of 
various companies, or officials in general, 
for conduct which puts corporations in a 
bad light as far as the public, their em- 
ployees, and the investing public are con- 
cerned. I have agreed with you 100%. 

While I believe in retirement benefits to 
a certain degree, I believe t directors, 
such as those of Standard Steel Springs 
Co., and others, who vote themselves large 
bonuses and set up retirement income plans 
in which they are, by far, the main bene- 
ficiaries, are bordering on robbery. 

They have a job to do and their salaries 
are ample, or should be made so, yet in 
many cases they take out of the company 
large sums of money to pay themselves 
large bonuses and a guaranteed large fu- 
ture income. But the stockholder has got- 
ten very little in past years. 

I am sure that thousands of stockholders 
feel as I do about this, but they do not 
seem to have any way of protecting them- 
selves, except by selling their holdings, 
whereas they would rather be buying more 
stock if they had a fair chance of getting 
their share of the company earnings, if 
any.—F. J. Kine, Pittsburg, Kan. 


DIVIDEND RECORD 


On page 26 of your Dec. 15 issue I note 
in your tabulation of New York City banks 
stocks that National City is credited with 
having paid dividends since 1853. This 
was something less than justice to us, for 
actually we have paid dividends in every 
year beginning with 1813.—ALan H. Tem- 
PLE, vice-president, The National City 
Bank of New York. 


“A GOOD BILL” 


We Montanans take pride in a famous 
Charley Russel picture titled “The Last 
Five Thousand.” This scene depicts a grave 
situation of range conditions in the last 
century, and of late the political scene 
bears a striking resemblance. 

Your magazine still has the welfare of 
Free Enterprise as a constant theme. Keep 
up the good work. 

Why not give us a good report on the 
very sensible bill now up for consideration 
in this Congress—namely, H.R. 5064. The 
full text of the speech by Hon. Noah M. 
Mason, given in the House Oct. 6, 1949, 
is worthy of consideration in support of 
our American Way. 

I admire every member of Congress who 
has the “guts” to speak out iis conviction. 
It actually appears that some members 
really believe in our way of equality, but 
sacrifice this ideal for the sake of vote 
promise. Even the press is cautious and 
seems to hold to a policy: Must not say 
those naughty words.—Ro.tr G. SvENNUNG- 
SEN, vice-president, Pratt & Svenn, Inc., 
Big Sandy, Mont. 


For a “good report’on a sensible bill,” 
Reader Svennungsen is referred to page 13 
of this issue.—Ep. 




















YOU can work faster and more accur- 
ately with the Triner Allmail Scale, 
because the dial is at comfortable eye 
level. 

The speedy knife-blade indicator stops 
without oscillation, and indicates in- 
stantly and correctly. Its hairline ac- 
curacy eliminates that costly "Zone of 
Uncertainty"—where your parcel is at 
the border between higher and lower 
postage. 

Just ten extra 3c stamps saved daily 
is $90 a year. You gain goodwill from 
customers, too, by eliminating all irritat- 
ing Postage-Due letters. 

The Triner Allmail Computing Scales 
compute the various mail and parcel 
post rates, the Triner copyrighted charts 
simplify the computing of First Class 
Airmail and Air Parcel Post Rates. 
Investigate today. 


Triner eliminates costly 
‘Zone of Uncertainty” , 





Many of your letters and parcels are near 
the line for extra postage. Either you risk 
making your addressee pay “ due” 
or you add extra stamps. On 

stamps a day cost you $45 a year! 

Scales eliminate this costly “Zone of Un- 
certainty.” The U. S. Post Office uses more 
than 190,000 Triners. 


ee a ee ee > 
CLIP THIS COUPON TODAY and MAIL | 


Get the full facts . . . at no obligation. Write | 
TRINER SCALE & MFG. CO., Dept. F-4, , 
2716 West 21st St., Chicago 8, Ill. 





Fact and Comment | 








INSIGHT INTO JOHN L. LEWIS 


Did you know that John L. Lewis put it up to President 
Roosevelt to pick him as his running mate, and that, after 
he was turned down, and after his vitriolic break with Mr. 
Roosevelt, he aspired to unite all organized labor into a 
Third Party to nominate him as president of the United 
States? 

This, and a great deal more, is revealed in “John L. Lewis, 
An Unauthorized Biography,” by Saul Alinsky, who for 
many years was one of the mine leader's most intimate con- 
fidants. Although entirely sympathetic, the author's picture 
of the real Lewis is more repellent than pleasant. No Amer- 
ican labor leader ever nursed such Napoleonic ambitions, 
determinedness, dictatorialness. It was inevitable that the 
almighty Roosevelt and the almighty Lewis would clash. 
The details of their relationships make sordid reading, re- 
flect discreditably on F. D. R., expose him as utterly un- 
scrupulous, utterly untruthful, a shallow day-to-day op- 
portunist, a catch-as-catch-can politician rather than a states- 
man. 

Lewis terrifically riled Roosevelt by insisting that the 
President personally request him to make fat campaign 
contributions before allotting one cent. So eager was he 
for re-election that Candidate Roosevelt swallowed this 
poisonously bitter pill. Then, when Lewis demanded special 
favors, the historic volcanic explosion erupted! 

Every revelation regarding Roosevelt since his passing, 
whether by Cabinet Ministers or others not his abject 
lackeys, has tended to impel the conclusion that he was 
deplorably not on the level. 


* 


Key to happiness: unselfishness. 
* 


IKE’S INVIGORATING PHILOSOPHY 


We must think more of our labors and less of luxuries, 
more of strenuous service and less of “security.” That is 
the gist of the philosophy being preached by Gen. Eisen- 
hower. Excellent. Never more needed than now. He him- 
self nobly practices it. He eschews an easy-going life. 

A student of history, he well knows what has happened 
in the past to peoples, to nations who became soft, who 
put ease before effort, who preferred indolence to indus- 
triousness. He, wisely, discerns that too many Americans 
are anxious to become leaners, are rating dalliance above 
duty, are losing self-reliance. 

Notwithstanding the General’s manifestly sincere dis- 
avowal of political aspirations, my belief is that his social- 
economic doctrine will take such a strong hold on thought- 
ful citizens that they will draft him as their Presidential 
candidate in 1952. The present outlook is that by then, 
under Truman’s insatiable mania for buying votes, this 





“With all thy getting, get understanding” 





by B.C. FORBES 


nation, unless it rebels, will be alarmingly weakened, alarm. 
ingly unfitted to perform adequately its role of world 
leadership, its role of protector and protagonist of inter 
national democracy. 

The one man today on the horizon to save America un 
questionably is Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


HIDDEN TAXES $791 PER FAMILY 


“Hidden taxes per family, paid by consumers, such as 
tobacco, gasoline, sales, and corporate taxes, amount to 
$791 each,” a year. That statement, which should excite 
the gravest concern, comes from C. Donald Dallas, chair- 
man of Revere Copper and Brass, a profound student of 
economics. His conviction is that if the American people 
thoroughly grasped how seriously the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal have financially enslaved them, they would vote 
overwhelmingly for house-cleaning at Washington, for a 
change in the Administration. 


With that sentiment, this publication most cordially 
agrees. 


Other facts cited by Mr. Dallas: 


When the Democratic party came into power in 1932, the 
national debt was $19,500,000,000. It is now $257,000,000,000- 
more than thirteen times as much. 


Federal expenditures in 1932, $4,600,000,000. Now, $43, 
500,000,000—nine times as much. 


In 1932, there were only 3,900,000 Federal taxpayers. Today, 
42,000,000—eleven times as many. 


Federal tax receipts for the fiscal year of 1982 were $1,800,- 
000,000. Estimated Federal tax receipts for 1949 are $38,000,- 
000,000—twenty-two times as much. 


Hidden taxes per family, paid by consumers, such as tobacco, 


gasoline, sales and corporate income taxes, amount to $791 
each. 


The Reader's Digest, publishing a list of Government ex- 
penditures by Administrations from the beginning of the Re 
public until now, shows that a total of thirty-two Presidents in 
156 years, including Franklin D. Roosevelt, spent about $180,- 
000,000,000, and that the present Administration, under Mr. 
ba in four peacetime years, has spent about $191,000,000,- 

Who said this?: “Our workers may never see a tax bill, 
but they pay in deductions from wages, in increased cost 
of what they buy, or in broad cessation of employment.” 
None other than Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Yet, he became the most extravagant Presidential spender 
this nation ever knew—until Harry Truman came along. 
This latter shallow-minded politician is obsessed by only one 
diabolical mania: “Spend, spend, spend; elect, elect, elect.” 

How long, oh Americans, how long will ye continue to be 
deluded—led to destruction? 


BRITAIN: HAVE A THOUGHT FOR U.S. 


When an individual, family, business, nation sink to 
desperate straits they are tempted to do questionable 
things. Britain’s plight is deplorable. But is she not going 
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too far in shutting out American oil companies from foreign 
markets? The repercussions threaten to hurt Britain more 
than help her. Just because the U.S. Congress—and U. S. 
taxpayers—have been lavish in succoring stricken Britain, 
Western European and other countries, it must not be as- 
sumed that there is no end to our generosity or our re- 
sources, that needy nations can raise endless obstacles 
against American foreign trade. Attlee’s Labor Government 
should give a thought to America, lest our largess be cur- 
tailed. 

* 


Leaners never earn fat salaries. 
. 


TAKE TIME TO THINK 


The founder and upbuilder of what became a billion- 
dollar enterprise did not even once, for several years, visit 
its headquarters, although he lived within walking distance 
of it. He explained to me that he could think and plan 
better in the solitude of his home, that when he used to 
spend time at his office he was constantly bombarded with 
calls from his associates and with problems which he figured 
it was up to them to resolve and solve. Of inventive mind, 
he found it more fruitful to be much alone, to have ample 
time to think without distraction. 

Since beginning to take life more leisurely, I have found 
that I can be more creative by devoting one or two hours 
every morning, in the quiet of my home, to reflection, phi- 
losophising and planning, pad and pencil at my side. In 
common with myriad other executives, when I reach 
my desk there are a hundred-and-one things calling for 
attention. 

John D. Rockefeller for years, when he was head of 
Standard Oil, very rarely went to 26 Broadway. He told 
me that he had associates capable of handling all ordinary 
affairs and that he trained them not to get into touch with 
him unless something unusual, involving high policy, arose. 
“I was a slacker,” he chuckled. 

“Age for reflection; youth for action,” is a sage axiom. 
Too many elderly business giants fail to realize that truth. 


WISE EXHORTATIONS FROM A HERO 


One of the most-admired and loved men in America is 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, No. 1 Air Ace in World War 
I, hero of World War II when plunged adrift in the Pacific, 
and now signally successful head of Eastern Air Lines. 
From him comes the most stirring, inspiring message re- 
ceived during the holiday season. Extracts: 


It behooves all of us at this season to re-evaluate our own inter- 
est and contribution, individually and collectively, to the welfare 
of this great land of ours. 

A philosophy alien and foreign to our American way of life, 
liberties and freedoms is penetrating the hearts and souls of our 
men and women of this land, namely, something for nothing, 
or more for less. 

If we continue on this highway of alien philosophy and do 
not rededicate ourselves to the obligations and responsibilities 
that go with the heritage of citizenship in this great land of 
ours, with all of its glorious history and present prestige, we 
will follow the road to ruin as other great empires have through- 
out the ages. 

Let us not blame the government nor the so-called rich, but 
place the blame where it rightfully belongs—on we, the people, 
who must bear the brunt of the suffering eventually if we con- 
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WARNING TO REPUBLICANS 


Will Republican bigwigs ever learn? 

Republican Minority Leader Wherry has lashed out at 
Senator Vandenberg’s position on bipartisan foreign policy; 
Indiana GOP Senator Jenner has just made a thinly-veiled 
attack on our whole foreign policy; and Senator Taft has 
left few doubts about his reservations concerning American- 
European cooperation. It begins to. appear that Midwest - 
pre-war isolationists in Republican ranks feel it is now 
politically safe, and perhaps popular, to resume the long- 
discredited “let-Europe-stew-in-its-own-juice” attitude. 

If the GOP is to regain control in Congress, or even come 
close, this fall, it will never be on a national policy of iso- 
lationism. Perhaps in the corn belt of Bertie McCormick’s 
Tribune such “throw-back” thinking may be temporarily 
acceptable, but throughout the nation too many voters now 
fully understand that this country cannot “live alone and 
like it.” For national leaders of the Republican party to 
repudiate our bipartisan foreign policy as exemplified by 
Senator Vandenberg would be a fatal blow. 

—MALCOLM FOoRBEs. 





tinue to let selfishness, greed and indifference be responsible 
for looting our treasury because, and I repeat, we want some- 
thing for nothing, or more for less without being willing to earn 
it. 

No nation, corporation or individual can long live at the ex- 
pense of past efforts. God helps only those who are willing to 
help themselves. 

Let each one of us, therefore, rededicate ourselves and work 
for more of the spiritual welfare of our country, and think less 
and less about the material things of life. 


Any human being who does not honestly endorse these 
inspiring sentiments is unworthy of being an American. 


* 


Only an open mind can become well filled. 
. 


ANOTHER ROCKEFELLER PROGRESSES 


Another of the five worthy sons of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., is making his mark in the world: 34-year-old David, 
B.S. of Harvard and Ph. D. of Chicago University. The 
record of this serious-minded, industrious young American is 
most creditable: Secretary to Mayor LaGuardia; Assistant 
Regional Director Office of Defense, Health and Welfare 
Service; Captain in U.S. Army; Trustee Rockefeller In- 
stute for Medical Research; Director International House; 
Trustee University of Chicago; Trustee Museum of Modern 
Art; Trustee and Treasurer Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace; Member Westchester Planning Commission; 
Legion of Merit, Legion of Honor. 

Internationally-minded (like his brother Nelson), he 
joined the mammoth Chase National Bank, of which his 
uncle, Winthrop W. Aldrich, is head, some years ago, be- 
came assistant cashier, second vice-president, and now has 
been elevated to the position of vice-president—through 
merit, not nepotism. A hard worker, he has made several 
trips to Europe in furtherance of the Chase's relationships 
with banks and businesses there, as well as to Latin- 
American countries, in which he is especially interested and 
whom he has been instrumental in aiding by loans. 

It well may be that, in time, this conscientious, brilliant 
American will take the helm of the far-flung, constructive 
Chase National Bank. 


PROMOTER 


The spade that turns up 
profit is a query: “Why?” 


AttHoucH Sherman Mills Fairchild 
‘ could be called an empire builder, he’s 
no industrial potentate such as Henry 
Ford II; a business success, he’s no 
office-boy-to-president wonder like 
G.E.’s Charles E. Wilson; nor does he 
cut the dynamic, hard-punching figure 
of a Charles Luckman—although his 
restless, explosive energies produce 
some startling results. Gadgeteer and 
seeker of scientific truths, Sherman 
Fairchild is a far cry from such a 
conscientious visionary as General Mo- 
tors’ Kettering. 

It's difficult to assemble the scat- 
tered talents of the man who recently 
hit the front pages in his proxy fight 
with Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corp.'s J. Carlton Ward, and have them 
add up to a positive, determinate fig- 
ure. The fact that Sherman Fairchild 
was born “in the chips” and has seldom 
lacked promotional capital to back his 
many ventures only tends to intensify 
this negative appraisal. 


The unorthodox 

usually trail a scattering of envious 
- conformists in their wake, and—being 
unorthodox—completely ignore snide 


appraisal. Such a one is Fairchild 
—inventor, entrepreneur, amateur chef, 
enthusiast, and constant asker of the 
question “Why does it have to be 
done that certain way?” The Latin 
translation of this penetrating query 
would probably be emblazoned across 
the Fairchild escutcheon if advocates 
of American heraldry had their way. 
By judiciously posing the question, then 
investigating, Fairchild in 1916 solved 
the problem of night photography in an 
unconventional manner, and, in 1949, 
waged a successful proxy fight using 
equally unconventional methods. 
Founder, though not on the board 
of the Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corp.—makers of Ranger engines, 
cargo-carrying Flying Boxcars, and the 
world-famous AT-19 trainers—Fairchild 
found himself early this year in vio- 
lent managerial disagreement with 
board chairman J. Carlton Ward. With 
a pension for Ward on the annual meet- 
ing agenda, incensed Fairchild took to 
the press and to letter writing, stirred 
up stockholders until the pension issue 
was dropped. Fortified by this suc- 
cess, but not sure of enough proxy 
votes to oust Chairman Ward, Sher- 
man nonetheless wangled sufficient 
votes to prevent a quorum, stayed 
away from the twice-postponed meet- 





SHERMAN BETWEEN FLOORS: 
the town house has ramps 





SHERMAN BETWEEN WEEKS: 
the country place has stairs 





ing until he could successfully woo 
enough votes to accomplish his pur- 
pose. When he finally condescended 
to attend the July meeting a surprised 


board of directors soon found them- 
selves boarded out. Sherman had won, 
hands down. 


How did he do it? 
Not by holding a conventional press 


conference nor confining his efforts to 


writing a letter to the stockholders. 
Fairchild wrote many letters to share- 
holders, and—unknown to all except his 
immediate associates—plotted the re- 
sponse to his fiery epistles on a chart 
showing stockholder-concentration by 
geographical regions. When the tabu- 
lation revealed that a particular group— 
say those in the Southwest—were turn- 
ing a deaf ear to his pleas, a special 
appeal was dispatched in that direc- 
tion. This zeal for statistics paid off 
in the proxy count, reinstated Fairchild 
on the board, and installed Richard S. 
Boutelle—Fairchild’s choice—as_presi- 


dent of the company, which recentl 
disclosed its largest dividend ($800,- 
000). 


The founder could most probably 


have put himself in the president's 


chair except that—by self-admission— 
he’s not particularly suited for the daily 
routine of running an industry from a 
desk. Says the 53-year-old head of 


Sherman Fairchild and Associates: 


“I like best getting a project started, 
supplying the enthusiasm, acting as go- 


between for engineers and business 


associates. I think I’m well suited to 
diagnose the limitations of any project, 
and can generally foresee the type of 
risks ahead.” 

Which is one reason for his establish- 


‘ing S. F. and A. a couple of years ago. 


The organization specializes in the 
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fields of technical development, pro- 
duct research and evaluation, con- 
ducts research studies and market an- 
alyses. The idea of starting such an 
outfit might have developed from his 
accurate forecast of post-war possibili- 
ties in small-plane manufacture. Made 
during the war and while many would- 
be private plane manufacturers were 
blissfully dreaming of profits to come, 
his survey revealed a surprisingly small 
market for “flivver” planes. Many man- 
ufacturers, much to their later chagrin, 
ignored his prediction—which came 
within 10% of the actual post-war 
sales. 


When a Fairchild idea 

develops to the point where its future 
prospects look encouraging, he sets up 
a tidy little corporation to launch the 
project commercially. Many of his de- 
velopment programs arise from his 
close association with the Fairchild 
Camera and Instrument Corp. (he's 
board chairman) and Fairchild Aerial 
Surveys, Inc., of which he is president. 
When these companies are unable to 
pursue devlopment projects that Fair- 
child feels have possibilities (like the 
special recording tape produced by his 
Recording Equipment Corp.), Sher- 
man takes them under his own wing, 
personally guides each project until it 
commercially blooms—or ignominiously 
busts, which is infrequent. 

His insatiable curiosity (he reads 
250 trade and technical publications 4 
month),.plus his sometimes embarrass- 
ing questions about technical design 
mh a the handsome bachelor down 
some strange commercial byway’. 
Dynar Corp. is typical, was born after 
tennis enthusiast Fairchild asked for 
bids on a recreation building for his 
Huntington, L. I., estate. (“At my age 
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SHERMAN BETWEEN ENGINEERS AND ENTREPRENEURS: the go-between 


has the virtue of enthusiasm 

















I can’t play tennis just in the summer- 
time; if I wanted to keep playing it— 
which I certainly did—it was necessary 
to play it all year ’round.”) 

When the amazed fan found out how 
much the building would cost him 
(around $100,000), and took a look 
at the proposed plans, the old “why?” 
question raised its profitable head. Re- 
sult: he determined to design and 
build a better hall—and a cheaper one. 
Another result: Dynar Corp., which 
builds modern, airy, well-lighted rec- 
reation buildings for the bargain price 
of $38,000. 


Fairchild’s home 

in Manhattan’s mid-60’s, where he 
winters with his aunt, is the epitome 
of modern design. Boyishly proud of 
the attractive edifice—in the design of 
which he figured prominently—dapper 
Fairchild happily points out its many 
innovations, studs his oft-repeated lec- 
ture tour with “Why do thus-and-so 
this way (referring to more conven- 
tional methods of construction)? Here’s 
what I did ——.” The place has ramps 
instead of stairs, electrically operated 
blinds rather than, the less effective 
hand-operated type, and many another 
archjtectural quirk that adds to livabil- 
ity. 

Fairchild sums up his failure to share 
his home with a wife in this way: “At 
the time I should have married, my 
head was full of ideas for cameras and 
other gadgets and I felt I had no time 
for it. Later, I definitely did not have 
time for it.” 

Born at Oneonta, N. Y., April 7, 
1896, close relatives saw the young 
man destined for a junior executive's 
job in International Business Machines 


Corp., founded by his father, George 
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W. Fairchild. (Sherman currently 
holds a directorship.) But the youth’s 
enthusiasms were directed toward 
cameras and photography, not business 
machines ot typewriters. As a Har- 
vard freshman he caused a near-panic 
at a night boxing bout by setting off a 
three-foot pan of magnesium in order 
to photograph the action, using a Rube 
Goldberg-type contraption that clicked 
the camera shutter when the light was 
brightest. Officials gave him the “bum’s 
rush,” but local papers carried his pho- 
tograph the next day; the young aa 
had set the stage for today’s modern 
flash-bulb cameras. 


After Harvard, 

and a year-and-a-half at Columbia, 
Sherman built a small shop in New 
York for his experimental work in pho- 
tography, where he set to work im- 
proving the existing aerial camera. He 
devised a fast “between the lens” shut- 
ter, sold the idea to government offi- 


cials, and in 1920 organized Fairchild 
Aerial Camera Corp. with $25,000 bor- 
rowed from his father. 

Once firmly established in the aerial 
photography business, and rapidly be- 
coming nationally famous, Fairchild be- 
came dissatisfied with the type of 
planes he was forced to use. Th 
were definitely not designed to make 
his work in photography easier. He 
determined to design his own plane, 
came up with the FC-1, the first en- 
closed-cockpit airplane. By 1929, Fair- 
child Aviation Corp. had sold more 
cabin planes than any other company 
in the world. 


Pan American Ai s 

used the FC-1’s on their first interna- 
tional route between Key West and 
Havana. A revenue-starved Aerial Sur- 
veys group occasionally used the planes 
to fly the same route in between survey- 
ing jobs, and Pan Am bought the 
“squadron” intact from Fairchild, who 
was paid off mostly in stock. He was 
made a director of the then-budding 
company, has remained one ever since. 

Following the crash in ’29, Fairchild 
sold a controlling interest in his com- 
panies to the newly-formed Aviation 
Corp., and started a complicated com- 
pany-shuffling sequence of deals in 
which the founder now found himself 
in control of his companies, now out in 
the cold. Last July's gambit was the 
latest development, and it would ap- 
pear that Sherman Fairchild’s star is 
again in the ascendency. 

His eye, however, is not glued to the 
telescope. The man who has never 
taken a vacation, who can never under- 
stand why others fail to rise to his 
heights of enthusiasm, may be ap- 
proaching a milestone in his career. 

“I'm getting to the point,” says he, 
“where I ought to have a little more 
fun.” 

Whatever it may be, his fun will not 
keep him from: asking, “Why?” 


TARGET: TAXES 


Congressman Mason’s shotgun has two barrels: 
(1) kill legal tax dodging by co-ops, trusts; 
(2) cut down war excises by a billion a year 


U.S. REPRESENTATIVE Noah M. Mason 
(R.-IIl.), a  gray-haired, blue-eyed, 
sprightly and alert educator-turned- 
Congressman from Oglesby, Ill., is rath- 
er an exceptional fellow to find on Cap- 
itol Hill. A native of Great Britain 
(born in Wales, July 19, 1882), he is a 
bitter critic of many administration 
moves that seem to make for better 
American-British relations. A represent- 
ative of a farm district, he nevertheless 
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long has fought ‘tax exemption enjoyed 
by farm (and other) cooperatives, with- 
out making his constituents noticeably 
angry. A Republican, he likely is to 
have the honor of seeing his two fav- 
orite proposals get enacted into law, at 
long last, by the second session of the 
81st Democratic Congress. 

‘ Mason has been speaking before 
businessmen’s clubs lately about these 
twin proposals, which are (a) to re- 














move the exemptions now enjoyed by 
co-ops, foundations, trusts, or any or- 
ganization that legally escapes paying 
income taxes on income from operating 
industries or renting property, as dis- 
tinguished from income on dues; and 
(b) to remove or reduce many wartime 
excise taxes which have plagued busi- 
nessmen since War II ended. 


Mason began his campaign 
back in the “old days” of the Republi- 
can 80th Congress, but even he real- 
ized that the time was not ripe then 
for excise repeal and he understood 
that the Republican leaders did not be- 
lieve it was a good time, either, to 
bring co-ops and other tax-exempt or- 
ganizations into the tax-fold. So, other 
than inserting a few remarks about the 
need for both these reforms in the Con- 
gressional Record, he let the issues ride. 

But when he came back to Congress 
last January, again in the minority, he 
was determined to go his own way on 
his twin proposals and to let the Repub- 
lican leadership waddle along its own 
way. By thus daring to be different, he 
quickly found himself to be a hero 
among most Republicans and an im- 
pressive number of Democratic legisla- 
tors. 

Excise tax repeal, as the dip in busi- 
ness began last February, became a 
favored child of most small business- 
‘men, a lot of utilities executives and 
plenty of manufacturers. They let Ma- 
son know they were behind him. 

Likewise, as it became apparent that 
the 81st Congress was not going to 
raise income tax rates on individual in- 
comes, and probably would not raise 
corporate rates, it became evident to 
an increasing number of new business- 
men that more money could be raised 
for the federal government by the 
simple expedient of having Congress 
withdraw the exemption status enjoyed 
by many a budding industry through 
the country—industries and businesses, 
owned by universities, self-styled non- 
profit foundations, co-ops, etc. 


Two important facts 
came out of Mason’s tussle with the 
available statistics. First, he reasoned 
that anything like a fair revision of the 
wartime excises levied on radios, refrig- 
erators, theater admissions, luggage, 
jewelry, utilities, transportation, cos- 
metics and furs (to mention most, but 
not all the excises) would cost Uncle 
Sam an approximate $1 billion in rev- 
enue. 

Then, he made computations about 
the amount of business being done by 
co-ops and other favored enterprises 


out to make a profit. If these businesses ° 


and industries had to pay the corporate 
rate of taxation (38%) on their true 








earnings, he estimated that the total in- 
take would be more than $1 billion. 

“It was easy to put those two discov- 
eries together into one package,” he 
said recently, with a confident smile. 
“And it’s a package that is not hard to 
sell. 

“At least 200 Congressmen already 
have informed me that they favor my 
reforms, in toto. They represent south- 
erners, northerners, Democrats, Repub- 
licans, easterners and westerners. I am 
confident that if all the business inter- 
ests of this nation will get behind these 
twin reforms in the next few months, 
we can put them through both houses 
of Congress.” 


But what will Truman do? 

That, to Mason and everyone else, still 
is the $64 question. It is hoped—by 
some Democrats—that if the reforms 


can be passed by Congress, under the 


label of some Democratic names, Tru- 
man will not veto the tax-reform pack- 
age. But that depends, it is felt, entirely 
on the majorities that the twin reforms 
pile up in both House and Senate. 

Mason is reconciled already to the 
fact that, whenever his measures come 
out of the Ways and Means Committee 
(of which he is a member) onto the 
floor, they will be ticketed with the 
name of some Democratic member. But 
he has been satisfied to hope and to 
believe that the reforms will be worth- 
while whether he ever gets the full 
credit or not. 

The Illinois Congressman has been 
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FIGHTING NOAH MASON is an old hand at crusading. In 1939 he 
moved to publicize government employees who were members of Communist 
front organizations. Now he seeks more just distribution of the tax burden. 


heartened particularly by the findings 
of Secretary of Commerce Charles Saw- 
yer, who, as a result of a series of con- 
ferences throughout the nation, re 
cently concluded that two of the most 
pressing problems in the minds of small 
businessmen were (1) repeal or reduc- 
tion of wartime excise taxes, and (2) 
removal of exemptions in taxation en- 
joyed by many groups, among them 
co-ops and charitable foundations. 

“As a matter of fact, there are many 
influential Democrats, in the Congress 
and in the Executive Branch, in favor 
of one facet or another of my tax-reform 
program, Mason declared. “Senator 
George of Georgia (chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Finance) has 
come out wholeheartedly for reduction 
of wartime excises to their former 
peacetime levels. Representative Rob- 
ert Doughton (chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means) is 
dead set against the growing exemp- 
tions enjoyed by certain groups. 

“The Bureau of Internal Revenue it- 
self, reflecting changed Treasury policy, 
has gone to court to attempt to make a 
macaroni company in New Jersey, re- 
cently taken over by New York Univer- 
sity, continue to pay its normal income 
taxes despite the University’s claim that 
any industries it owns are tax-exempt.” 

A recent study showed that 159 uni- 
versities and colleges either have ac- 
quired, or are in the process of acquir- 
ing, manufacturing and business estab- 
lishments with endowment funds, or 
with capital accumulations from tax- 
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free earnings. Some 40% of all endow- 
ment funds are invested in such ven- 
tures, double the amount so invested 
before World War II began. 

New York University is cited often 
as an outstanding example of an insti- 
tution of higher education which has 
entered extensively into the industrial 
field. In addition to the macaroni fac- 
tory in New Jersey, the university owns 
a piston-ring plant in St. Louis, and 
Zion Industries, Inc., of Zion, Ill. The 
university receives the net profits, in- 
cluding an estimated $1,500,000 a year 
which these industries formerly paid in 
taxes to Uncle Sam regularly. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has brought 
suit against the macaroni company, 
seeking $136,000 in taxes for the re- 
mainder of the tax year after the firm 
was taken over by N.Y.U. in August, 
1947. If the government wins, it will 
bill the company for taxes from 1947 
on, officials have said. 

In another case, the BIR is suing an 
electric company which sold one of its 
plants to William Jewell College in Lib- 
erty, Mo., then claimed a business loss 
for the difference between the book 
value of the plant and the price for 
which it was sold to the college. The 
head of the company also is a trustee 
of the college and operates the plant 
on a lease arrangement with the insti- 
tution. 

Mason is one Congressman who is 
logical in the extreme when it comes to 
taxation. He feels keenly that if the 
people were informed about the “true 
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facts,” they would drive forward to- 
ward tax reform with the same zeal he 
has displayed. He has labeled co-ops, 
charitable foundations, etc., as “legal 
tax-dodgers,” and his rallying cry has 
been: “Let’s tax the untaxed to ease the 
tax load upon the overtaxed.” But he 
isn’t simply against the well-known de- 
vices for escaping federal income tax- 
ation. He is against all such devices, 
however they are used or are made pos- 


sible through legal loopholes. 


Uncle Sam himself, 

he points out, both dodges taxation 
legitimately and encourages customers 
to do so, through various agencies, such 
as TVA and REA. There is no more 
reason, he argues, for the various fed- 
eral agencies that operate businesses 
not to have to pay income taxes on their 
apparent profits than there would be 
to exempt federal employees from in- 





come tax exemption. He says they sell 
fertilizer, operate power plants, barge 
lines, rum distilling plants, operate tour- 
ist camps and towns, and compete with 
private business in hundreds of ways. 
Also, Mason would have unions pay in- 
come tax at the regular corporate rates 
on actual earned income these organiza- 
tions get from operating cooperative 
stores, leasing or renting properties, or 
on the income of stock in which union 
funds are invested. 

Mason estimates that, if all the fav- 
ored groups were required to pay cor- 
porate taxes on earnings, Uncle Sam’s 
Treasury would get the following: 


From unions ...... $626,000,000.00 
From co-operatives . 14,000,000.00 
From nonprofit 

institutions ...... 173,000,000.00 
From government- 

owned business .. 267,000,000.00 





Total 





Dis bias ticlicheie $1,080,000,000.00 


Back in 1916, when the federal in- 
come tax law was passed, it provided a 
1% rate for corporations. So, nobody 
thought much about it when Congress 
wrote in a concession to farmers’ as- 
sociations, organized and operated on 
a cooperative basis and acting as selling 
agents for members, to inake them 
wholly exempt from income tax on their 
earnings. 

But today, co-operatives are big busi- 
ness. A compilation of 1946 returns 
filed by 99,467 tax-exempt corporations 
with the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
showed that co-operatives and other 
forms of tax-exempt business enterprises 
did more than $9 billion in total busi- 
ness. Actually, these figures were out- 
of-date by the time they were published 
in late 1949. In the three years, co-ops 
had shown a phenomenal growth and 
the related forms of tax-exempt founda- 
tions, etc., had mushroomed in every 
state and in some of America’s posses- 
sions. 


Co-ops alone, 

it is authoritatively estimated, would 
have to: pay more than $500,000,000 
in taxes on earnings, if earnings were 











Calls socialized medicine “‘rotten,”’ quits 


Dr. John Lyburn of Tunbridge Wells was 
the first physician in Britain to publicly em- 
brace socialized medicine. More recently, 
he became first to quit. “I know how rotten 
[the National Health Service] is,” 
Lyburn. “The millions of pounds spent on 
useless pills and bottles of medicine under 
the Act has been tragically wasted.” 


scored 








figured on a before-patronage-dividend 
basis. 

The corporate tax rate today is 38%. 
This means that an organization not 
classified as a business corporation has 
a 38% differential when it competes 
with a privately-owned, tax-paying con- 
cern. The differential was even higher 
for years during World War II, when 
the corporate rates were up to 90%. 

The number of Congressmen and 
other officials in the Government pub- 
licly on record in favor of excise tax 
reduction is notably greater than the 
number publicly in favor of removing 
co-op tax exemption. Truman himself 
came out in favor of excise tax repeal 
last summer, but voiced the thought at 
that time (in mid-’49) that such repeal 
would have to wait until a later date. 
It was and is believed that he would 


not veto a bill calling for moderate re- 
ductions in excises which were raised 
to record highs during the war. At least 
100 Congressmen have inserted mate- 
rial in the Congressional Record, many 
of them eminent Democrats, favoring ex- 
cise tax repeal. Labor unions also have 
come out in favor of excise tax reduc- 
tions, as have many industry a. 
particularly those most affected by the 
excises. Such a reduction might prove 
most popular during an election year— 
a factor Democrats won't overlook. 
Co-op tax-exempt reformation is an- 
other matter. While certain officials of 
the Treasury, Secretary Sawyer and un- 
doubtedly many other administration 
wheel-horses favor revision of the co- 
op tax-exemption, this move can be 
expected to encounter stiff opposition 
from some labor quarters and some 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU 


It builds on Wesley Mitchell’s legacy to 
economic research: facts, facts, more facts 


THE ART OF ECONOMIC forecasting, a 
fascinating and increasingly popular 
pastime of late, particularly in govern- 
ment circles, reflects the prominence of 
economists in national affairs. It was 
not always thus. Prior to World War I, 
economics, familiarly referred to as the 
“dismal science,” was primarily the 
province of the professional teacher, 
who expounded its theories in the calm 
atmosphere of a college campus. 

The exigencies of economic mobiliza- 
tion for war in 1917 shattered this idyll, 
catapulting many an economist into the 
feverish atmosphere of Washington, 
where the facts of economic reality 
were learned at first hand. There they 
saw the vital part that statistics played, 
and the greater role it could have 
played, in the prosecution of the war. 
They also witnessed the inability of 
established statistical agencies, to cope 
with wartime problems, or promptly to 
furnish needed data concerning men, 
commodities, and machines. 

This problem of inadequate statistics 
was not new. Paucity of accurate data 
had limited the acceptance of econom- 
ics as a science for more than a century. 
From Adam Smith down to Alfred 
Marshall, economic theory rested more 
upon logical reasoning than empirical 
fact. 

The increasing tempo of 20th century 
industrialization in the U.S. again em- 
phasized the need for accurate data to 
dovetail economic theory with the facts 
of economic life. Against this backdrop, 
and with the vivid experience of War I 


to spur them on, a small group of econ- 
mists and practical men of affairs ven- 
tured to set up the National Bureau of 
Economic Research in 1920. 

The Bureau was the outgrowth of 
pre-war efforts by a group of men in- 
cluding A.T.&T.’s Malcolm Rorty, Har- 
vard’s Edwin F. Gay, Wesley C. Mit- 
chell of Columbia, and John R. Com- 
mons of the U. of Wisconsin. Their 
problem was to ascertain the distribu- 
tion of the national income, essential 
knowledge in understanding political 
and social pressures. 

The war experience had increased 
the sense of urgency about factual re- 
search, and so the bureau came into 
being, “to encourage, in the broadest 
and most liberal manner, investigation, 
research, and discovery, and the appli- 
cation of knowledge to the well-being 
of mankind; and in particular to con- 
duct, or assist in the making of, exact 
and impartial investigations in the field 
of economic, social and industrial sci- 
ence.” 


Bureau’s first director, 
Wesley C. Mitchell, brought to this tall 
task the temperament and knowledge 
so necessary to guide the organization 
along the hazardous road to these ob- 
jectives. A brilliant economist, his mas- 
terful book, Business Cycles, published 
in 1912, was a most influential piece of 
economic literature, and marked him as 
ene of the country’s outstanding eco- 
nomic thinkers. 

Mitchell’s concept of research was 
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farm quarters. On the other hand, some 
of the largest co-ops long since have re. 
signed themselves to paying taxes on 
a parity with their competing corpo- 
rations, and, in fact, the largest co-op- 
erative in America last year paid about 
a 20% income tax on its earnings vol- 
untarily. The various Congressmen from 
the Middle West states here who are 
most opposed to co-op tax exemption 
are from farm constituencies and they 
almost uniformly do not believe that 
the rank-and-file of co-op members 
want the tax exemption. Mason himself 
says he was “threatened with political 
oblivion” when he first came out for 
taxing co-ops on an equal basis with all 


business, but that when he had ex- 
plained the facts of the matter to the 
farm leaders in his district, they whole- 
heartedly supported his objectives. 


Mitchell: in 1912, daring | 


daring and rather unfashionable at the 
time. He believed that the capacity of 
economists to produce imaginative hy- 
potheses was inadequately balanced by 
efforts at verification and inductive re- 
search. He thought that with the facil- 
ities now available, it should be pos- 
sible to supplement such theoretical 
conjecture with scientifically measured 
fact. By doing this, it would be possible 
to work toward the substitution of 
tested conclusion and measured knowl- 
edge for guesswork and dogmatic hy- 
pothesis. 

Twenty-nine years and 200 publica- 
tions later, the Bureau has done much 
to make this concept practical, has es- 
tablished itself as an authoritative, im- 
partial fact-finding institution, referred 
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to by public and private agencies, uni- 
versities, business, etc. Initiating pro- 
vocative studies into the national in- 
come and distribution, the study of 
business cycles was then added. Later 
came mania into the labor mar- 
ket, commodity prices, industrial pro- 
ductivity, financial operations, fiscal 
problems, and, more recently, interna- 
tional economic relations. 

The Bureau has concentrated largely 
upon basic problems of economic be- 
havior that change only with the grad- 
ual evolution of culture, but from time 
te time it has undertaken investigations 
into topics of the day that bore immedi- 
ately upon the social welfare. These 
range from the job done for a commit- 
tee of President Harding’s Conference 
on Unemployment in the severe depres- 
sion of 1921, to a survey and appraisal 
of the organization and efficiency of the 
statistical agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment for the Commission on the 
Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government in 1948. 

The time is past when an individual 
can construct a whole theory of eco- 
nomics a la Ricardo. The good econo- 
mist today blends the empirical with 
speculative procedure. Even a man like 
the late Lord Keynes, whose unique 
theories gave a new psychological drive 
to present-day economic thinking, had 
to pay his respects to statistical accur- 
we and his premises are now being 
subjected to factual analyses wherever 
possible. 

Within the past 25 years economists 
have won for ken an integral 
role in both public and private affairs. 
And it was in this period that the 
Bureau won its reputation, contributing 
invaluable material and data to provide 
a better understanding of economic 
phenomena. A source of unofficial but 
objective data and analyses, it rigidly 
eschewed giving “opinions” on current 
events. 


Facts are its forte: 

it has stuck to its original aim of as- 
sembling and organizing quantitative 
data. Its researchers realize that the 
economic basis of many political deci- 
sions is placing more responsibility up- 
on fact-finders and interpreters. It's 
a tough job, however, and results are 
long in being established. As Mitchell 
himself pointed out before his death in 
1946: “Our findings are merely approx- 
imations, and often we have to warn 
readers that the margins of uncertainty 
surrounding them are wide.” 

This thought has been re-emphasized 
recently, by Arthur F. Burns, who suc- 
ceeded Mitchell as Director. He com- 
ments that the development of a body 
of tested knowledge, adequate for cop- 
ing with society’s economic ills, is bound 
to be slow. The view that systematically 
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the low-cost housing field. 





What’s Happened To... 


Go where glory waits theel 
But while fame elates thee, 
Oh, still remember mel 


THEN: Designer of the revolutionary Dymaxion 
House geared for 20th century living, R. Buck- 
minster Fuller in 1946 was busy with plans to 
mass-produce his brain-child, a three-ton, hexagonal 
structure made from plastics, aluminum and stain- 
less steel that hung from a central mast instead of 
resting upon the conventional foundation. It was to be an industrially 
produced, rather than a prefabricated house, utilizing the latest in manu- 
facturing technique. Stemming from a 1927 design, the 
was revised to take advantage of the latest war-developed aircraft tech- 
nology. A prototype was constructed in a Beech Aircraft plant in 1945, 
and arrangements were made with that concern whereby Fuller Houses, 
Inc., would get materials and labor at cost, plus use of necessary plant 
machinery. In a period of acute housing shortage, it was popularly referred 
to as “the house of the future,” and great things were predicted for it in 


LAST MADE THE NEWS: In November, 1949, a group of young Chi- 
cago artists contributed their work to an art auction to help raise funds 
for the Fuller Research Foundation. At the time, Fuller was reported to 
have plans for a new “Geodesic House.” 


NOW: Fuller has a bustling schedule of lectures and seminars at M.L.T., 
Chicago, Harvard, Michigan, N.C. State and other schools, expounds what 
he calls “comprehensive design employing energetic geometry.” He has 
not abandoned his lifetime project of developing houses adaptable to 
industrial mass-production, regards earlier publicity on his Dymaxion 
house as “unfortunate and presenting a fastastic picture.” 


Was it a vision or waking dream? 


—THoMas Moore. 


axion House 


Joun Keats. 








planned and organized research on eco- 
nomic problems can quickly solve our 
difficulties is an illusion. “Nevertheless, 
carefully planned and objectively con- 
ducted investigations have made and 
promise to make still larger contribu- 
tions to mankind’s ability to conduct its 
affairs wisely.” 

Bystanders are often puzzled by the 
sharp differences of opinions expressed 
by economists. The trouble is not too 
many facts, but not enough understand- 
ing. In a period when the quality of 
data is all-important for policy making, 
the finest tribute is paid to the Bureau's 
work in passing along the right kind of 
ammunition in its characteristically 
staid fashion. A slow but steady flow 
of literature has issued from its fact- 
finding “laboratory.” Its list of publica- 
tions is formidable, and as Mitchell 
once quipped, “their style is more re- 
markable after accuracy than for grace.” 
Necessarily technical in scope, proof 
of their value is the constant demand 
for them, not only by the professional 
economists, but by the student and 
practical man of affairs. 
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In its efforts to maintain an unbiased 
outlook, the Bureau’s Board of Direc- 
tors is chosen from diverse groups in- 
cluding labor, capital, the general pub- 
lic, educational and scientific institu- 
tions. The Bureau literally lives from 
hand to mouth, depending upon sup- 
port from grants by philanthropic foun- 
dations, contributions from individuals, 
companies, business associations, and 
labor organizations. 


Bureau’s basic value 

to the nation is that it affords a work- 
shop where the economic structure can 
be examined and re-examined, and facts 
tested and checked with a view to un- 
derstanding how the economy works. 
It is better that a private rather than 
a public agency undertake this task— 
the political exigencies of government 
are not conducive to detailed work of 
this nature, and there is also the danger 
of pressure groups interfering with in- 
vestigations. At present, diverse agen- 
cies of government, universities, and 
business co-ordinate profitably around 
the Bureau’s core of research. 
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NEW WAGE-HOUR LAW 


Hour minimum of 75c, revised coverage, 
new overtime provisions effective January 25th 


WITHIN A FORTNIGHT the new Wage- 
Hour law takes effect. 

In its first major revision since 1938, 
Congress has made substantial changes 
which will affect many businessmen. 
Minimum wage is upped to 75¢ per 
hour. Coverage and exemptions are in- 
creased. Methods of calculating over- 
time are revamped, and new authority 
granted the government to sue for un- 
paid wages on behalf of employees. 
And in addition employment of oppres- 
sive child labor has been directly pro- 
hibited. 


Coverage extends 

to all employees engaged in inter- 
state or foreign commerce (includ- 
ing incoming foreign commerce, not 
previously covered), or in the produc- 
tion of goods for such commerce. The 
test is what each employee does, and 
not what the employer does as a whole. 
Thus some employees will be covered, 
others may not be. 

Some idea of Congressional wishes 
can be gained from its Conference Re- 
ports, which indicate that the follow- 
ing employees are still to be regarded 
as under the Act: maintenance, custo- 
dial, and clerical employees of interstate 
producers, .whether employed directly 
or by an independent employer who 
contracted to do such work for such 
producers, e.g., in supplying watchmen 
or repairmen; employees making, re- 
pairing, or maintaining machinery or 
tools and dies used in interstate produc- 
tion; maintenance employees in build- 
ings renting to interstate producers; em- 
ployees of public utilities furnishing 
power to interstate producers. 

On the other hand, the following, 
previously regarded as doing work 
“necessary” to production, are no longer 
under the Act: employees of companies 
that maintained and repaired private 
dwellings which were leased by inter- 
state producers to their employees; em- 
ployees of an independently operated 
restaurant in a factory; employees of a 
local architectural company who pre- 
pared plans for the alteration of build- 
ings used to produce goods for com- 
merce; employees of a local fertilizer 
company selling to farmers who grew 
sugarcane and sold to mills for sugar 
which was then shipped out of the 
state; employees of a quarry who mined 
stone for a dike intended to prevent 
the flooding of an oil field producing 
oil for commerce. Also, employees of 
a local window-cleaning company, 
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many of whose customers were engaged 
in interstate activities; employees of a 
local nursery company who mowed the 
lawn of an interstate plant; employees 
of a local exterminator company who, 
among others, serviced buildings used 
to produce goods for commerce. 


Future interpretation 

of the Act’s wording will be trouble- 
some. While Congress has indicated the 
answets it wishes in some cases, the 
difficulty lies in the application. of a 
general principle to other cases. There- 
fore it is imperative that the employer 
carefully re-examine the duties of his 
employees. Basis for his decision as to 
their status will rest upon (1) the 
meaning of the terms “commerce,” “pro- 
duction for commerce,” and of “proces- 
ses or occupations necessary to produc- 
tion,” as interpreted in the past by the 
courts and the Administrator; (2) the 
meaning of the new, less comprehen- 
sive phraseology, “closely related proc- 
ess or occupation directly essential to 
production,” together with the light 
shed on its meaning by Congress; and 
(3) the publicly announced meaning 
which the Administrator will give to 
such new phraseology. While his inter- 
pretation is not law and not binding, 
the courts have given his interpreta- 
tions considerable weight in deciding 
cases. It would generally be wiser for 
the employer to resolve such cases in 
favor of the application of the Act, in 
view of the substantial liability which 
may follow if he guesses wrong. 


Overtime 
is payable over 40 hours weekly, except 
as follows: 


1, Semi-annual Employment Plans— 
no overtime payable where employee 
does not work more than 1,040 hours 
during any period of 26 consecutive 
weeks. 


2. Annual Employment Plans (guar- 
anteed wage)—no overtime payable 
where employee does not work more 
than 2,240 hours during any period of 
52 weeks. 


8. Seasonal industries—overtime is 
not payable during not more than 14 
weeks in any calendar year, where a 
worker is employed in any industry 
found by the Administrator to be “sea- 
sonal.” [Provided: in each of the three 
cases above, the employee receives 
overtime in excess of 12 hours daily or 
56 hours weekly.] 
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4. Processing of Certain Agricultural 
Products—overtime is not payable in the 
case of certain tions of certain 
agricultural products, either at all, or 
during not aed than 14 weeks in any 
, as specified. 
W importa changes were made in the 
method of calculating overtime, to 
achieve greater certainty and give some 
relief from overtime costs. Overtime is 
payable over 40 hours weekly, at not 
less than one-and-one-half times the 
‘regular rate” at which a worker is em- 
ployed. His “regular rate” equals his 
average hourly earnings for his weekly 
non-overtime or straight-time hours. 
The following payments, with some 
provisos, need not be included in cal- 
culating an employee’s “regular rate”: 
bonuses; holidays not worked; savings 
plans, talent fees; welfare plans; over- 
time; premium pay for Sundays; premi- 
um pay for work outside normal hours. 
An employer and employee may 
agree in advance upon what is called 
a “basic rate,” upon which overtime 
may then be computed. (This method 
will be subject to regulations issued by 
the Administrator.) Act also provides 
for overtime in the case of a single 
piece rate; overtime in the case of mul- 
tiple piece or hourly rate; and guaran- 
teed weekly wage for fluctuating hours. 
In determining the number of hours 
worked, for payment of minimum and 
oertime, time spent in the following 
activities may be excluded: (1) walk- 
ing, riding, or traveling to and from 
the place of the employee’s principal 
activities. (2) Activities preliminary or 
postliminary to such principal activities 
(with certain provisos). 




































Exempted 
fom payment of minimum and over- 
time are: executives, administratives, 
professionals, employeés engaged in lo- 
cal retailing, and outside salesmen, pro- 
vided they qualify under the revised 
regulations issued by the Administrator 
in September, 1949. Specific tests are 
also set up to determine exemption of 
some retail or service establishments. 
The new act also directly prohibits 
the use of “oppressive child labor” in 
commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce. This means the employ- 
ment of workers under 16 in most oc- 
cupations or the employment of any 
workers between 16 and 18 in any oc- 
cupation declared by the Secretary of 
Labor to be particularly hazardous or 
detrimental to their health or well- 
being. 
Existing regulations of the Adminis- 
ator covering homework are continued 
in effect, and he is given direct au- 
thority to issue new ones restricting or 
prohibiting industrial homework, as 
may be necessary to safeguard the 
Minimum wage. 
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Labor Relations 


In-Plant Gambling 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


A FEW DAyYs Aco an industrial rela- 
tions man picked up the ‘phone and 
heard the voice of an irate lady. She 
wanted to know why her husband 
had received a cut in pay. This was 
news to the industrial relations man. 
He said he’d check and call her 
back. A little investigation revealed 
that the husband had been gambling 
—on company time, to boot—and to 
excuse his losses to the 
little woman, made up the 
story of a pay slice. 

This is by no means an 
isolated instance. In-plant 
gambling is “big business” 
—a billion-a-year racket, 
according to a ForsBEs 
check of police depart- 
ments in a dozen cities. 
This does not include the 
little penny-ante poker or gin games 
that ae Seen play during their 
lunch hours. 

The big “take” is in playing the 
“numbers” and the horses. Regular 
syndicates operate in industrial areas 
and the set-ups are run with Capone- 
like efficiency. 

Gambling doesn’t start by itself in 
any plant or office. It is systematical- 
ly installed by racketeers as wily and 
cunning as anything Hollywood can 
conjure up. First, the syndicate finds 
out how many employees are in the 
plant—how many men, how many 
women—what the average weekly 
pay check amounts to. To unearth 
such vital statistics various ruses are 
used. A neatly dressed character 
might come in to interview the head 
of the Personnel Department. Mak- 
ing a survey for a trade association, 
he might say. Sometimes a member 
of the mob gets a job in the plant 
so he can get an idea of its layout. 
This is important because most bets 
and “numbers” are transacted in 
hideaways—washrooms, storerooms, 
basements, hallways, etc. 

If the plant looks as though it has 
lush possibilities, the next step is to 
corral a handful of employees who 
will act as “bookies”—collection 
agents, in polite terms. They take 
the bets and make the payoffs to the 
winners. 

No ordinary employee can qual- 





ify. He must have a job which en- 
ables him to contact large numbers 
of workers. Elevator operators, main- 
tenance men, sweepers, messengers, 
and there have been cases of union 
shop stewards and even foremen act- 
ing as go-betweens. There are other 
details which the syndicate doesn’t 
overlook. Plant guards have to be 
taken care of in many cases so they 
won't be too suspicious 
about the sweeper who is 
always writing numbers in 
his little black book or the 
elevator operator who 
stalls between floors for 
minutes at a time so he 
can keep records of who 
bet on what and how 
much. Sometimes it be- 
comes necessary to take 
care of local enforcement officers 
who will tip off the syndicate in 
case management gets suspicious of 
gambling and calls the police for 
help in gathering evidence. 

What can management do about 
in-plant gambling? The solution is 
not easy, and that’s why many em- 
ployers simply shrug their shoulders 
and shed responsibility. Practically 
all companies have written rules 
against gambling, with discharge the 
penalty. But the point is to catch the 
“bookies” with the kind of evidence 
that will stand up. A few months 
ago Chrysler Motors had to reinstate 
an employee who was fired for al- 
legedly taking “numbers.” The un- 
ion protested the discharge and the 
arbitrator handling the case found 
the evidence, though suspicious, to 
be circumstantial. In another in- 
stance, an arbitrator handed down 
the peculiar ruling that if you fire 
the ringleader, you must fire all em- 
ployees who gamble. Not long ago 
a company that fired a worker for 
“making book” found itself with a 
strike on its hands and it took all the 
wisdom of the State Mediation Ser- 
vice to get the employees back on 
the job. It took one western company 
eight months of sleuthing—which in- 
cluded placing recording machines 
in freight elevators—finally to round 
up 16 employees who were part of 
a gambling syndicate. It’s not easy. 
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FORGER FOXER 


“Check: Warning Bulletin”’ stops 


fake 


THROUGHOUT THE counTRY 200 bad 
checks are cashed every minute for a 
half-billion-dollar yearly loss. Banks, 
hotels and department stores, the chief 
victims, try to take the losses philosoph- 
ically. Since most checks do not bounce, 
cashiers can’t afford to be too suspici- 
ous lest they insult good customers. 


drafts on first bounce 


Rather they rely for the most part on 
a quick appraisal of the check-casher’s 
appearance plus whatever identification 
he presents. 

A few organizations publish weekly 
or monthly bulletins listing known rub- 
ber-check artists and their modus oper- 
andi, but until recently no one had 
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Where is Armco? 


Almost any answer you give would be 
right. For in addition to sales and dis- 
tribution facilities in cities around the 
world, Armco Steel Corpozation com- 
prises a nationwide network of steel 
producing and fabricating plants. 

For almost half a century Armco has 
devoted most of its research—and its 
resources—to the development and 
manufacture of special-purpose iron 
and steel sheets. 

Over the years this policy has resulted 
in such widely used special-quality steels 
as Armco Zinccrip-Paintcrip, Armco 
Enameling Iron, Armco ALUMINIZED, 
Armco Electrical Steels, and Armco 
Stainless Steels. It has enabled Armco 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


Headquarters at Middletown, Ohio, with plants and sales offices from 
coast to coast. The Armco International Corporation, world-wide. 


to diversify its production for greater 
stability. And it has helped build the 
completely integrated organization 
which today is the nation’s leading 
supplier of specialty sheet steels. 


Armco’s nine steel mills and its 
widely scattered fabricating plants and 
sales offices are strategically located 
to serve important markets both 
here and abroad. An expansion and 
improvement program of more than 
$100,000,000 is broadening Armco’s 
scope of operations. Here is a company 
that has grown steadily through devel- 
oping new and better special-purpose 
steels, and that continues to plan for 
the needs of tomorrow. 
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come up with an easy-to-use bad-check 
spotter. Now, however, in bustling Los 
ae. where ingenious enterprise 
and petty crime flourish side by side, 
a private investigator named Robert 
Dolin has developed the “Dolin System 
of Fraudulent Check Warning and 
Identification” available to anyone will- 
ing to pay the price ($50 a year). He 
provides a complete alphabetized card 
file on all known active check- 
operating in the greater Los Angeles 
— Dolin picks up the news of check- 
passing activity from the police, prints 
the details on perforated forms that 
break down into individual 3x5 index 
cards, mails them daily to clients. Law 
enforcement agencies get the service 
free to encourage their cooperation. 

Each card contains the name of the 
check-passer, a description of his ap- 
pearance and check-passing habits plus 
photographs and a reproduction of one 
of his bad checks if available. To make 
quick reference simpler, there is a sep- 
arate card for each alias. 

In order to keep the file from grow- 
ing beyond reasonable size, cancella- 
tion notices are sent out enabling the 
subscriber to remove inactive names. 
At present the active file contains only 
about 500 cards, including 300 true 
names and 200 aliases, all of them ac- 
tive within the last three months. 


One-shot check-passers 

will of course slip through Dolin’s tr 
unharmed, but the system is a poin 
weapon against the professional rubber- 
check artist, who accounts for most 
bad-check losses. Police find that these 
individuals almost always use the same 
aliases (it’s hard to get a large assort- 
ment of identification media.). As soon 
as they show up in town the Dolin sub- 
scribers are tipped off. 

Dolin, who holds an M.A. in psychol- 
ogy from the University of California 
and served with the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Division of the Army during 
war, launched his new venture in Av- 
gust. He now has about 50 paying sub- 
scribers, needs 500 to break even, con- 
fidently expects to have 3,000 by next 
summer. For the time being his actiy- 
ities are confined to the Los Angeles 
area; presumably if he achieves local 
success he could establish branches in 
other major cities. Operational success 
in first two months: five check swindlers 
captured through use of Dolin’s cards. 
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As A CHEERFUL gesture toward the new 

, business activity sailed out of 
1949 on an upward trajectory. Twenty- 
four of the country’s 87 economic areas 
epyed improved business during De- 
cember while only two showed de- 
dines. Not since ber, 1948, have 
there been so many ups and so few 
downs. 

To a certain extent the improvement 
represents a bounce-back from the 
bleak situation recorded last month 
when 22 areas were skidding downward 
while only five showed improvement. 
It shows the beneficial effects of Christ- 
mas sales and the ending of the coal and 
steel strikes. However, in spite of the 
month-to-month improvement, activity 
was still running some 8.5% below the 
level of a year ago at this time. 

The advances shown this month, as 
last, are for the most part concentrated 
in the Southeastern States. Lumber and 
funiture sales are booming; b-candhors 

cotton crops selling at hi - 
orn rices; a ean ie still *alling 
to market in large numbers at higher 
prices than expected. 

A potent cause of the generally 
song business activity in the South has 
been the impending minimum wage 
lw going into effect January 25 for 
al workers in interstate commerce. 
Minimum hourly rates will go up from 
4¢ to 75¢, and many buyers of the 
South’s produéts have been feverishly 
=~ build up inventories against 
the almost inevitable price boosts which 
will follow. The South will feel the ef- 
fects of the new law more forcefully 
than the North since it has many more 
workers in the lowest-paid brackets. 

A second concentration of upward- 
moving areas is located in New Eng- 
land, pumped up by good Christmas 

and some improvement in the tex- 
tile industry. 

The only two areas shown receding 
during this period are Detroit and Pe- 






































THE ECONOMY 


"49 ends as strikeless Christmas spurs 
uptrend; new wage law prods South 


month partly because of current im- 
a prac and partly because the trend 
started generally downward by this 
time last year. The Mountain and Pa- 
cific States almost succeeded in over- 
hauling their last year’s position, but 
missed by 1%. The Midwest is the lag- 
guns, running 9% behind. However, 
ere are a dozen or so cities which do 
show business somewhat above the pre- 
vious year's levels. The leader in this 
group is Albany, Ga., with an 11% gain, 
ollowed by Sacramento and Boise, up 
5% each. 

Summary: Aided by the Christmas 
pis season, business bounced back 
quickly from a depressed state of affairs 
Goonght about by the steel and coal 
stoppages. It seems now to be estab- 
lishing an erratic upward trend, though 
still moving at a slower pace than a 


year ago. 
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tia. The former’s slowed tempo can be 
ttributed directly to plant shut-downs 
by General Motors, and to a certain ex- 
tent Chrysler, for model-change re-tool- 












CONTINUED DECLINE FOR ! MONTH OR LONGER. 
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— NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY. 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


i a In Peoria the decline represents Cenigued ty HENS. M. ¥- 
y a mild setback from relatively high 

activity in preceding months. This map depicts business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on 

Healthy as the short-run trend ap- the basis of economic unity; each representing a region in which condi- 


pears, year-to-year comparison never- 

shows December, 1949, busi- 
tess for the country at large running 
fom 1-9% below that of 1948. How- 
‘ver, the gap is narrowing month by 


tions are dependent on the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are 
calculated for the separate areas. Forses Indexes are based on data 
which give an accurate picture of business conditions with the least pos- 
sible delay. They show business as it was during the last week of the 
month immediately preceding the date of the issue in which they appear. 
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MEN MADE TO ORDER 


Beers yy Fit Your Abilities 

ILENE o> 
i HEY ToThe Opportunities 
Meee: hy You have unused talents 
} ‘ay and mental powers. Learn to 
develop those faculties of mind 
which today’s world of dusiness 
demands. Start life anew—with- 
out changing your affairs. Write 
the Rosicrucians for free Sealed 
Book telling how you may receive age-old 

teachings to achieve personal power. 
° Address: Scribe rey 

The ROSICRUCIANS, (Amorc)* San Jose, Calif. 


MAKE A WILL 


Find out the proper 
referring to the New book ONLY $1.00 
“HOW TO MAKE A WILL SIMPLIFIED” 
by Parnell Callahan. 96 pages—covers the law in 48 
states. Mail $1.00 today and book will be sent postpaid. 
Law of Real Estate and How to Be a Notary—$1.00 Each 
OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 486 
461 West i8th Street ° New York ji, N. Y. 




















The value of Forbes 


Magazine to _ the 
advertiser is based 
upon its’ essential 
value to the reader 

















NEW IDEAS 


. . . in motor truck operation, household 
appliances, saws, cuff links 


CALCULATOR 


Truck performance under ific op- 
erating conditions can be y ho 
proximated with the new slide 
shown here. The rule gives the speed, 
gear ratio, and horsepower required for 


any load or grade, permits truckers to 
chart efficient carrier performance over 
established routes. Made of Vinylite 
plastic, the novel “slip stick” integrates 
factors such as net engine torque, pre- 
ferred engine operating RPM, net 
horsepower, transmission and axle ra- 
tios, tire size, gross weight, type of 
road, and maximum grade. Missing fac- 
tor: traffic lights. 

(H. S. Watson Co., 1145 Harrison 
St., San Francisco, Calif.) 


SUPERSAW 


In the near future carpenters will re- 
port to work with just two tools—a ham- 
mer and a saw. Not, however, the con- 
ventional saw, but one that combines 
nine separate tools into one. The new 
“saw” is used as a straight edge (top 
of blade), rule (etched along side of 
blade), protractor (in handle), level 
(level and plumb vials in handle), in- 
side square and outside square (front 
and rear of handle squares with top 
of blade), incision saw (blade has 
rounded point), and—lest we forget—it’s 
also used as a saw. Caution: don’t 
to do nine jobs at once with it; although 
versatile, it has its limitations. 

(Geometric Saw Co., Inc., 147 Gene- 
see St., Auburn, N.Y.) 


KITCHEN CAPER 


These days the newlywed wife can 
confound her ‘hubby by serving him 
hot, delicious rolls, pastries, and bread 
_ out of the oven—and without any 
telltale signs of dough on the ceiling. 
The trick: she buys “brown ’n serve” 
bakery products that are fully formed 
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and pre-baked, require only seven 
minutes of warming and “browning” in 
the kitchen range before serving. The 
interrupted baking process provides 
rolls and other baking products with 
exceptional keeping qualities. They are 
usable for several days when stored on 
the pantry shelf, or several months 
when kept in a home freezer. 
(General Mills, Inc., 400 Second 
Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn.) 


GOOBER GADGET 


Measuring the moisture content of a 
anut is probably a well-what-do-you- 
a item to our Northern readers; to 
Southerners it’s “old hat.” A new in- 
strument for doing this helps peanut 
owers determine with certainty the 
- time for harvesting their crop. 
Known as the Fa. dag —nwaryed pea- 
nut meter, the goober gadget requires 
but a few seconds to do its job, is cali- 
brated for the most popular varieties of 
peanuts, including Viger 
Spanish and Runner, and it can be used 
with either whole or shelled nuts. 
(C. J. Tagliabue Corp., 614 Fre- | 
linghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J.) | 


LINK ALLURE 


If you're one of the unfortunate tril | 
lion who lack a “magnetic personality,” | 
uy gates Gees ee Dire 6: S| 

ey re magnetic, and as solidly attrac | 
tive as 14K gold can be. Made of per- 
manently magnetized Alnico, the func- | 
tional parts of the links withstand a pull 


of 80 ounces, affix to each other by 
simply bringing both parts together. No 
digital ambidexterity is ired, and 
use of links encourages sleeve-rolling- 
thereby saving laundry bills. They come 
in 75 different styles for both men and 
women, carry a lifetime guarantee. 
(Avedon Mfg. Corp., 54 W 21 St. 
New York, N.Y.) 
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DOOR DEVICE 


If your rambunctious brood in the 
rear Of the car give you door-opening 
jitters when out for a peaceful Sunday 
ride, then the two pieces of aluminum 
shown here are for you. With them, 





rear doors can’t be opened unless the 
front ones are, and they're sturdy 
enough to withstand the combined at- 
tack of many moppets. Easy to attach, 
each “Safe-Lock” fastens to the front- 
door flange by means of a set screw, the 
protruding leg of the bracket lapping 
the rear door when both are closed. No 
tools being necessary for installation (a 
dime serves as a screw driver), the 
gadgets can be kept in the glove com- 
partment until needed. 

(Safe-Lock Products Co., 263 S. Si- 
erra Bonita, Pasadena 1, Calif.) 


TRAVELER’S TOOTHBRUSH 


A recently marketed toothbrush goes 
its competition one better by carrying 
its own supply of toothpaste. The “New 
Dr. Walker’s Fountain-Flow Tooth- 
brush” is equipped with a hollow 
handle for carrying the dentifrice, and 
a metal and plastic feed-rod for push- 
ing the paste through holes in the base 
of the nylon-tuffed brush. An airtight 
cap assures sanitation and prevents the 
paste from drying out. Fountainpen 
sized, the manufacturers don’t claim 
success for the gadget under water or 
while bumping over the Himalayas. 

(Consumers’ Shopper, 181 Albany 
Ave., Kingston, N. Y.) 


JAVA JERKIN 


Except for the saucer-drinking spe- 
cies, most coffee lovers like their brew 
confined to the cup—not slopping over 
into the dish as it so often does in cafe- 
teria, railroad diner, and airplane. The 
new “Coffee Hottle,” an individual 
carafe made of heat-resistant glass, fits 
into the top of the coffee cup, stops 
swishing Mocha from going over the 
side. Having a ten-ounce capacity, the 
“Hottle” carries an additional supply of 
coffee, has plastic insulation around its 
neck to facilitate handling. “Hottles” fit 
most restaurant-type cups. 

(McKee Glass Co., Jeannette, Pa.) 
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Forbes Rates Employee Publications 


Employee 
Reader- 
Interest Score 


Company, 
Publication 
Borden’s 
Moores & Ross 
Razzer Blade (Nov.) 87 85 83 85 
(450 employees) 
Eleven-page book credits small company, suffers mainly from lack of 
diversity. In “A Look,” union leaders effectively tell management’s 
story. “Waste Costs” and “Night Loading” good. Caution: watch 
pix-caption tie-in. 


Management's Crafts- Final 
Score manship Score 


J. I. Case Corp. 


' Case Factory Eagle (Nov.) 176 95 93 88 


(14,000) 
Well-written, high-quality book. “Thanksgiving” fine, and “Half 
Brother” ingenious, top-notch journalism. Personals with pix, very 
readable. Management story could stand pointing up, be given more 
employee slant. 


General Motors Corp. 

GM Folks (Dec.) 93 95 85 91 

(380,000) 
Book reflects a solid knowledge of good employee communications. 
It’s interesting, informative, is highly successful in telling manage- 
ment’s story while maintaining strong reader interest. 


Perfect Circle Corp. 

The Circle (Dec. 1) 55 80 60 70 

(1,797) 
Four-page semi-monthly could use more imagination. Squanders 
limited space on personals. “Outlook” is forthright, commendable. 
Why not dig for “angles”? 


Square D Co. 
News Breaker (Nov.)- 65 65 66 65 
(4,398) 
Only editorial on pensions and taxes is noteworthy in this 8-page 
book. Size restricts, yet more could be done with it as is. 


a. Oil Co. of 

alifornia 

Standard Oiler 70 7 $8 " 

(29,432) 
Excellent layout job, but articles fail to “click.” “Tool Pusher,” for 
instance, could be more intimate. “Report to Employees” fine idea, 
but stockholders’ report could have been revamped for employees. 
Pix tops. 


Hoberg Paper Mills. Inc. 
rh Topics (Oct.-Nov.) 66 89 90 83 


Attractive, well-assembled book. “Bread Crusts,” good. Personals 
nicely handled. “Huddle” has good pix, but reportorial text lacks 
punch. Any complaints on print size? 


In scorinc the employee publication, the editors 
rate management’s technique of spotlighting com- 
pany problems, employee services, and the re- 
wards of enterprise. Spreading understanding of 
the inter-dependence of company, community 
and employee is, from the Forses viewpoint, the 
publication’s No. 1 editorial objective. 

Craving understanding itself, management 
must also try to understand its employees—their 
desire for recognition, their fear of insecurity, 
their normal curiosity about fellow-workers. Copy 
and pictures featuring employees and their in- 
terests are also rated. 

Apart from content, the magazine or news 
sheet is judged as an attractive, attention-com- 
pelling production. Layout, illustration, and 
typography are importantly weighed in the final 
scoring of each publication. 

By calling attention to good points and sug- 
gesting means of improvement, Forses hopes to help industry fo utilize fully 
this vital tool of employee relations. 





G. M.’s “GM Folks” 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


55 WALL STREET + New York 









Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1949 


Including Domestic and Overseas Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 





ASSETS 
Cash, Gold and Due from Banks. . $1,264,319,880 
United States Government Obligations....... | 1,902,584,206 
(Direct or Fully Guaranteed) 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 33,038,025 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 315,078,023 
Other Securities. . 90,859,706 
Loans and iewsente. . 1,381,156,840 


Real Estate Loans and ciitien. RET eee eee 560,011 














Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. ...:.... 19,194,542 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank........... 7,500,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 

ED TRL ee on ee 7,000,000 
ET Oe 27,021,458 
I i a i re i ain ila 3,675,648 

| TO Se ee 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits. . - $4,669,251,863 
Liability on eines and Bills. $29, 520,102 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
hc heduabes een ven sedace «- Cee 22,960,969 
Items in Transit with Branches.............. 13,472,380 
Due to Foreign Central Banks................ 9,527,700 
(In Foreign Currencies) 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
Income. . or 8,053,790 

Interest, Taxes, Other Aosrued: a Expenses, etc. 25,778,521 

Dividend. . et GCE ee de ‘ 2,480,000 
Capital. . xa CORY one "| $124,000,000 

(6,200,000 Shares @ $20 Par) 

Surplus. . ; Sees 
Undivided Profits. . 50,463,116 300,463,116 
| EE er 








Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23, 1949. 


$303,564,822 of United States Government Obligations and $7,665,500 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $220,807,891 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


. (Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


(In Dollars Only—Cents Omitted ) 





DIRECTORS 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 
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SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


L. M. GIANNINI 
President, Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings 
Association 

JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


WILLIAM H. HOOVER 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 


Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

GERARD SWOPE 
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Electric Company 
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Williamsville, New York 
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All Eyes Focused On Congress 


THE EYES OF AMERICANS—indeed, the eyes of the 
whole world—will be focused on Washington in com- 
ing months. 

President Truman’s recommendations and actions 
will not monopolize attention. Although Democratic, 
this Congress is not an obsequious rubber-stamp. For- 
tunately for the country, it has refused, and is likely 
to continue to refuse, to endorse the erratic Chief 
Executive’s more disruptive, extravagant, socialistic, 
bankruptcy-breeding policies. 

Watched with intense interest will be how Congress 
deals with such momentous matters as: 

What tax legislation will be enacted? 

Will Truman’s original demand for $4 billion addi- 
tional burdens be ignored, repudiated? 

Will, instead, the war-born “luxury” taxes, anachro- 
nistic in peacetime, be greatly modified, if not abol- 
ished? (Even Truman’s Secretary of Commerce favors 
this. ) A 

Will Congress insist upon curbing governmental 
expenditures, along the lines of the wise program 
formulated by the Hoover Commission? 

Will that iniquitous deterrent to attracting venture 
capital, the double taxing of stockholders’ dividends, 
be abolished or drastically reduced? Such a step is 
long overdue. 

What will Congress do regarding the corporation 
tax? Will it retain existing rates? Will it vote for a 
very moderate increase? Or will it levy a discouraging, 
throttling impost? (I am hopeful that our legislators 
will exercise commonsense. ) 

Will Congress let the Department of Justice run 
amuck in prosecuting—persecuting—leading American 
enterprises mainly because of their size, their shining 
success, apparently the present policy of the Admin- 
istration? (Continuance of this would be most disturb- 
ing, inimical to prosperity.) 


ON THE FOREIGN FRONT 


Very far-reaching will be Congress’ decision on fu- 
ture functioning of the Marshall Plan. 

Palpably, resentment is rising against continuation 
of aid on the current scale, mainly due to the dilatori- 
ness of certain Western European countries, and Brit- 
ain, in falling into line with E.C.A.’s insistence upon 
thoroughgoing cooperation in effecting economic uni- 
ty, in removing trade and currency barriers among 
and against the nations we are so generously succor- 
ing. 

My conviction is that the direst peril would be in- 
cited were Congress to slash today’s scale of assistance, 
that thereby all the upbuilding already done would 
probably be undone, with disastrous consequences not 
only across the Atlantic but to our own security and 
well-being, necessitating ruinously costly U.S. military, 
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naval, air force expenditures—and perhaps influencing 
Russia to become less fearful of launching war. 

Any expenditures which would tend to insure peace 
would be infinitesimal in contrast with what it would 
cost us to wage war. 

Senator Taft and other legislators should most 
gravely ponder the whole thorny situation before de- 
ciding to abate cripplingly or to abandon strengthen- 
ing of our overseas allies against Communism. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Rarely have January forecasts been so nearly unani- 
mous: maintenance of today’s high level of produc- 
tion, employment, prosperity during the first half of - 
the year, dubiousness that the second half will do 


quite so well. 


FAvoRABLE: Record-breaking savings; imminent 
distribution of two-three billions in veterans’ bonuses; 
construction of extraordinary volume; better-than-us- 
ual price stability; readjusted inventories at primary 
and retail sources; prospect of fewer strikes this year; 
improving trend in railway earnings and decrease in 
necessary capital expenditures; some diminution in the 
2,000,000-plus army of Federal taxeaters and _possi- 
bility of moderate savings in military spending; less 
niggardly distribution of corporation net profits in the 
form of dividends to millions of stockholders; adum- 
brated modest lowering of living costs, especially food; 
lessening apprehension concerning the “cold war.” 


UNFAVORABLE: Most business pipelines now filled; 
apprehension over rapidly-spreading demands for non- 
contributory pensions to industrial workers; looming 
decrease in capital expenditures in various fields; Fed- 
eral deficit spending, conducive to inflation; prospec- 
tive tapering-off by-and-by in home, commercial, in- 
dustrial, utility construction; Truman’s and Depart- 
ment of Justice’s anti-business attitude; expansion in 
“consumer credit,” instalment buying; acute scarcity 
of savings willing to invest in equity stocks; the 
mounting political ferment which will precede the 
November elections; widespread doubts that the 
spend-spend-spend Fair Deal will be repudiated. 


STOCK MARKET 


Average stock quotations ended 1949 at the highest 
level for any year-end since 1929, according to Dow- 
Jones, and at a new peak since the 1946 splurge. 

Nevertheless, I still regard seasoned shares of cap- 
ably-managed corporations as uninflated, as the most 
attractive vehicle for the employment of investable 
funds. Gilt-edged bonds are already high enough. 

—B. C. Fores. 
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What a whale of a wallop a 
few facts can pack — espe- 
cially for investors ! 


Take the kind of story you 
hear all the time . . . the 
“chance-of-a-lifetime” story. 


Some smooth-tongued pro- 
moter paints a picture of the 
company that “can’t miss”. 
Either it’s got oil wells just 
waiting to gush . . . or it’s sit- 
ting on a gold mine. . . or it’s 
got a patent that will revolu- 
tionize an industry—maybe! 

Stories like that may seem 


ridiculous. But every year too | 


many people believe them— 
lose a lot more money than 
we like to think about. 

Of course, thousands of in- 
vestors do think to check us 
first about such questionable 
ventures. 

And then—what a power- 
ful impact a few facts can 
pack—what a difference they 
make on investment decisions. 

Moral? Ask Merrill Lynch 
for the facts before buying. 
We don’t care whether you're 
a customer or not, whether you 
can afford to invest much, little 
—or nothing at all. We'll 
be glad to tell you all we can 
about any industry, company, 
or stock. There’s no charge, no 
obligation. Just remember: 
“Investigate then Invest”. 


Department SD-1 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 











Investment Pointers if 
by 





DaTA ON A FEw selected high-grade 
common stocks were given in last issue 
for the benefit of those who desire to 
invest in leading common stocks only. 

For those who understand specula- 
tion and are willing to assume the risks 
involved, I now give data on some low- 
priced stocks which I believe have justi- 
fiable speculative possibilities of appre- 
ciation. Diversification is recommended. 
“Never place all your eggs in one 
basket.” 

American Stove is the nation’s largest 
gas range manufacturer. The company’s 
“Magic Chef” is one of the most popu- 
lar in the country. In addition the com- 
pany manufactures oil ranges, hot 
plates, gas heaters, oil burning heaters 
and furnaces, etc. Major customers in- 
clude builders and contractors, depart- 
ment stores and hardware stores, hotels, 
utilities, etc. Capitalization is small. 
Debt $5 million. Common stock, 539,- 
990 shares. Dividends were omitted in 
August, 1948, and none have been paid 
since. The company had previously 
paid $1.20. Earnings are currently run- 
ning at a deficit; however, there have 
been recent indications of improvement. 
The stock has suffered a severe decline 
from its 1946 high of 38 to a low of 7. 
Now around 10. 

Baldwin Locomotive is the well- 
known manufacturer of steam and elec- 
tric locomotives, steel forgings and cast- 
ings, power tools, etc. The company 
has recently branched into the Diesel 
field. In this connection Westinghouse 
Electric has purchased 500,000 shares 
of the company’s stock in order to com- 
plete a program for the production of 
Diesel locomotives, and it is possible 
Baldwin may be facing better times. 
There is no debt. 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, 77,633 shares; common, 
2,375,553 shares. Working capital per 
share, $14.96. The stock has declined 
from 38, reached in 1946, to a low of 
8 recorded last year. Now selling 
around 10 and paying $1. Earnings are 
estimated at around $1.10 for 1949. 

Butler Brothers is the largest whole- 
sale distributor of a line of medium- 
priced variety goods; home furnishings, 
dry goods and general merchandise. 
Distributing houses are located in New 
York, Chicago, Baltimore, Dallas, San 
Francisco, and Minneapolis. New retail 
stores are being added from time to 
time in line with the company’s expan- 
sion program. At present there are over 
170 retail outlets in operation. Finances 
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Low-Priced Stocks 





are good, with net working capital per 
share around $16. Unfavorable results 
during the first half of 1949 will prob- 
ably result in red figures for the entire 
year; however, operations are expected 
to be profitable during the first half of 
1950, as retail sales are likely to be 
favorable. The stock is down from 39 
and is now selling around 9. Dividends 
were omitted in October, 1947, as a re- 
sult of declining prices. 

Industria Electrica de Mexico was or- 
ganized in the summer of 1945 as an 
affiliate of Westinghouse Electric in 
Mexico. The company manufactures 
and assembles a broad line of electrical 
products. The main plant is about 14 
miles north of Mexico City. There has 
been a lack of working ae: how- 
ever, plans have been made recently 
to secure some of the funds needed. 
Funded debt at the end of 1948 
amounted to a little over $4 million. 
There are 500,000 shares of stock out- 
standing, of which more than half are 
owned by Mexicans, 197,000 by Amer- 
icans, and 47,500 by Westinghouse 
Electric. Earnings were running at a 
deficit through the first nine months of 
1949; however, it was reported that 
operations turned favorable in recent 
months and it may be that a small prof- 
it will be shown for the year. It is pos- 
sible that earnings may reach $3 to $4 
in 1950 and the stock show substantial 
appreciation. Dividends have never 
been paid. Now selling around 7. Range 
since organization, 23-4. 

Lit Brothers (listed on the New York 
Curb Exchange) is a leading Philadel- 

hia department store. The company 
= recently opened a new branch in 
Upper Darby, a suburb of Philadelphia, 
where fine transportation facilities and 
a concentrated populace should afford 
profitable operations. Management is 
extremely capable and alert. Funded 
debt, $1,141,641; 6% cumulative pre- 
ferred, 69,688 shares; common, 999,145 
shares. City Stores owns a majority of 
both classes of the stock. The addition 
of the new branch is expected to con- 
tribute importantly to the 1950 gross. 
Earnings in recent years have been 
good, with $2.89 earned during 1948. 
The present dividend is $.50. An in 
crease would not be surprising. Range 
since 1946, 20-6. Now selling around 
TR ania 
Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readert 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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ROYSTONE SAYS: NEVER BUY STOCKS 
TO HEDGE AGAINST INFLATION 


The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is: far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance on when and what to buy 
forced us to publish our comments in in- 
expensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years protecting 

investors from danger, wrote “America To- 

merrew,” called ‘“‘the most far-seeing eco- 

nomic guide for the future,’”’ sent free to his 

personal clients with his ‘‘27 Safety Rules’ 
for investors and traders. 


U. S. Dollar represents the Country that 
has the best credit. No currency in the 
world has intrinsic worth other than its 
credit value. Therefore, the Dollar, for 
the present, is the most desired currency. 
It was the quest for Dollars that inspired 
the recent devaluations. 

Thinking from fundamentals, we must 
conclude that currently the Dollar is 
in a bull market and that tangible 
assets, including equities are in a bear 
market. This means there could soon 
be a flight from equities and other 
“things” now being artificially sup- 
ported by government, gentlemen’s agree- 
ments, fair trade measures and temporary 
scarcities. 

The only true hedge against inflation 
is to be found in fund enhancement. That 
alone will offset higher costs. That, and 
fortune-building requirements, calls for 
at least a fifty per cent fund gain each 
year. Instead, the great majority of in- 
vestors see their cash values shrink each 
year. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says...’ is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the small 
speculator to the largest investment 





evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and ac- 
cumulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow 
market making fundamentals, not the public that buys during 
distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. See how few make a profit in the long run. Unfor- 
tunately, investors and traders are equally victims of psychologi- 
cal distortions. Following popular sentiment, they too often are 
forced to buy when they should sell and sell when they should 
buy. To protect clients against these errors, we developed our 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and so 
have no growth futures. Investors should not seek “inflation 
hedges” at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned against 
a drastic decline. We advised getting into cash to buy special 
situations, long-term growth possibilities independent of general 
conditions. Anticipating such breaks to buy bargain bottoms 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tion to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of appreciation from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
growth prospects in special situations such as those we have 
selected to buy at the next bargain bottom. While they await 
opportunities they need instruction to protect them from the 
dangers of popular misconceptions such as the universal mistake 
in forecasting the 1948 election. 


STOCKS POOR INFLATION HEDGE 


Statistics covering the recorded history of modern industry 
show equities have never been an effective hedge against the 
ancial ravages of monetary inflation, especially when such 
stocks are bought during the time the public is inflation minded. 
This fact applies with equal force to the purchase of gold stocks. 
Regardless of the current popular discussion of inflation, the 


trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has foreseen all the important 
market changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We cannot take our first step in fortune building until we 
appreciate that error is preponderant in human effort. We might 
go so far as to say that if there is a wrong way, human beings 
are prone to follow that way. That is why we earnestly believe 
there is a tremendous need for honest investment and business 
guidance. Such assistance can be derived only from factually 
appraising future investment values in the light of political and 
social trends. It was such factual appraisement that enabled us 
correctly to foresee the 1948 election result and the resultant 
market break. Without such guidance, there is small hope for 
the individual in his quest for financial independence. 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost you only five dollars 
for seven weeks, go to thousands of clients from coast to coast, 
including those paying one hundred dollars a year for personal 
guidance and to banks and big business. 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said at Market Top, 
May 31, 1946, before the 50 point drop 


“The market is now in the zone of distribution, positively 
dangerous. 

In 1940 when the averages were 138 and Wall Street was 
wild-eyed over inflation, we alone were positive the averages 
would go down to 96. They did. Now that prices are again at 
a dangerous level, everybody is most confident.” 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune building in Wall Street. When 
you send check for $5.00 or $25.00, be sure to ask for “America 
Tomorrow” and those famous 27 Safety-Rules for investors and 
traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 7, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931). Mid-town consultation appointment $25. 
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HOW TO 


HOLD ON T0 
YOUR MONEY 


IN 1950 


If you have more of worldly goods than 
the other fellow, you probably earned it. 
Now you want to keep what you have— 
and make it grow. That is how Barron’s 
National Business and Financial Weekly 
can guide you. 

To help you invest your money or plan 
your financial affairs with greater under- 
standing and foresight, Barron’s gives you 
clear guidance on basic financial trends. 

You will see, in Barron’s, how the 
values of your stocks and bonds, real estate, 
commodities, and cash, itself, are affected 
by changing conditions—political and eco- 
nomic—from week to week. 

Barron’s never attempts to tell you which 
stocks or bonds to buy or sell. It does tell 
you the facts that affect securities—the un- 
derlying trends, immediate outlook, vital 
news and statistics, which indicate intrinsic 
values. 

Each week in Barron’s you get a bal- 
anced investment outlook: Business Trends, 
Prospects of Industries and Companies; 
Commodity Developments; Tax Develop- 
ments; Impact of Federal Legislation; 
Stock and Bond Markets; Earnings and 
Dividends; Security Price Movements; 
Mutual Funds; Investment Opportunities. 

If you save $1,000 or more a year... 
or are worth over $10,000... you will find 
in Barron’s the information and guidance 
that will help you build your financial 
future wisely. 

Try Barron’s and see for yourself how 
it puts you “on top” of the entire business 
and investment scene. Year’s subscription, 
only $15; or 17 weeks’ trial, $5. Just tear 
out this ad and mail with your check today. 
Or tell us to bill you. F-1-15 


BARRON’S 


NATIONAL BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL WEEKLY 


The Only Weekly Affiliated With Dow-Jones 
40 New Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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[~~ CHANGE 


’ MARKET "MYSTERY" 
TO MARKET MASTERY 
WITH THE 


SENSITIVE INDEX 


@A reliable market guide whose signals 
have a well-sustained record of 








accuracy. 
@ Check this Index for a working solu- 
tion to your investment problem. 


@ Let its BUY and SELL SIGNALS help 
you te greater profits. 


SPECIAL OFFER: If you have never subscribed 
te THE SENSITIVE INDEX befere, send $10 
fer a three months trial subseription now. 
Its next signal may prove very important. 


STEPHEN GARGILIS 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 


30 Huntington Ave., Dept. F-9 
Boston 16, Mass. : 
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by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Further Recovery Ahead 
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FROM THE JUNE lows the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average advanced into 1950 
with no technical correction exceeding 
2.9%. 

Previous limited experience with 
such a persistent uptrend indicates the 
probability of further recovery. 

Forecasts are encouraging on the 
near-term market outlook. There is vir- 
tual unanimity among the forecasters 
in emphasizing that business activity 
would continue at high levels for the 
next six months. 

Optimism regarding the outlook for 
the second half of 1950 is more re- 
strained. Most of the forecasts look for 
a downturn in industrial production 
after mid-year. A few indicate that if 
it had not been for the steel and coal 
strikes, the decline might have started 
earlier and that some industries may not 
be able to keep production on the up- 
grade beyond spring. 

In most of the forecasts the problem 
of commodity prices has been dismissed 
with relatively brief statements to the 
effect that further moderate decline in 
average prices is likely. 

If there is to be any development in 
1950, similar to the rather e 
but unexpected decline in business in- 
ventories in the first half of 1949, it 
would not be surprising if it appeared 
in the field of industrial commodity 

es. 

One disadvantage in the wagers 6 re- 
sulting from the socialization of bank 
credit expansion during World War II 
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is that we have not increased the real 
purchasing power of post-war wages to 
the extent that was true following the 
bank credit deflation of 1920-21. In 
1922 average hourly earnings, as com- 
pared with 1914, showed an increase 
of more than 50% in purchasing power. 
Four years after the end of World War 
II average hourly earnings, compared 
with 1939, show an increase of only 
10% in purchasing power. 

The purchasing power of wages in 
1922, in terms of wholesale food prices, 
showed an increase of 60% over 1914. 
In 1949 the purchasing power of wages, 
in terms of wholesale food prices, is 
about 5% less than it was in 1939. How- 
ever, the important longer-range prob- 
lem presented by high commodity 
prices should not prove disturbing to 
the stock market during the first month 
or two of 1950. 











The Question 


Will the rally move well above the 
1946 bull market top? Or will it dupli- 
cate 1948, when a reaction wiped out 
gains? 


You May Be Amazed 
at how many significant clues are hidden in such 
vital statistics as volume, odd lot trading, profes- 
sional trading, issues traded, advances, declines, 
new highs, etc. For samples of our unique MAR- 
KET X-RAY GRAPHS and latest bulletin, send 
$1 to Dept. F-1. New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION 


INC. 
P. O. Box 986, G.P.O. New York 1, N.Y. 
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Privilege of Immediate Payment 






To the Holders of All Outstanding 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


5% Gold Debentures Due 1958, 1963, 1966, and 1969 
Aggregating $41,569,700 in Principal Amount 

































You are hereby notified that funds sufficient to effect the redemp- 
tion of all of the outstanding Debentures of the above issues on their 
respective next interest payment dates have been deposited by the 
Company with the respective Trustees of such issues. Official publica- 
tion of the Notices of Redemption will later be made in accordance 
with the terms of the respective Indentures under which such Deben- 
tures were issued. The Company, however, is giving to holders of each 
issue the right to receive immediate payment and has accordingly 
instructed such Trustees to pay to any holder on and after the date 
hereof, upon proper presentation and surrender of the Debentures 
with all unmatured coupons, the full redemption price consisting of 
the principal amount of the Debentures, the premium due thereon and 
the accrued interest to the redemption date, amounting for each $1,000 
Debenture to $1,045 (including interest to April 1, 1950) in case of 
Debentures due 1958, to $1,055 (including interest to May 1, 1950 
and March 1, 1950, respectively ) in case of Debentures due 1963 and 
Debentures due 1966, and to $1,065 (including interest to March 1, 
1950) in case of Debentures due 1969. 

Holders of the above issues who desire to avail themselves of the 
privilege of immediately receiving the redemption price, may sur- 
render their Debentures with all unmatured coupons attached to the 
respective Trustees of such issues at their respective offices listed 
below. Ownership certificates should accompany all coupons pre- 
sented for payment. 

Debentures registered as to principal must be accompanied by 
proper instruments of assignment in blank where payment to anyone 
other than the registered holder is desired. 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
By: W. ALTON JONES 
January 3, 1950. President 



















Debentures due 1958 and 1969 Debentures due 1963 Debentures due 1966 


are to be presented to: are to be presented to: are to be presented to: 
The Chase National Bank Central Hanover Bank Manufacturers Trust Company 
of the City of New York and Trust Company Corporate Trust Department 
43 Exchange Place 70 Broadway 45 Beaver Street 


New York 15, New York New York 15, New York New York 15, New York 
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We thought 
savings accounts 
were all alike 


Until we learned 
about Standard 
Federal. At Stand- 


ard Federal each of 
our accounts earns 
higher dividends, 
and each is federally 
insured up to $5.000. 
We've learned there 
is a difference in 
savings accounts at 
Standard Federal.” 


Why not start your savings account with 
Standard Federal and get extra income, 
federally insured. 


WRITE TODAY 3% 


CURRENT 
for Standard Federal'’s DIVIDEND 




















“Save by Mail Plan” and RATE 





financial statement — also 
your free copy of “Califor- 

\\ nia Here I Come” picturing 

“life the California way.” 


Ae 


PRESIDENT 


Savings and Loan Association 
735 SOUTH OLIVE STREET 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF 
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by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Prospects for 1950 


THE 200-213 price zone in the Dow- 
Jones Industrials is a “supply area” 
which it may take a little time to nego- 
tiate. It is no more formidable, how- 
ever, than the 188-195 area which the 
market waded through in about two 
months during the fourth quarter of 
1949. 

I do not expect the Industrials to sell 
up through 213 (the 1946 high) in 
January, I do estimate they should 
sell through 225 some time in the first 
half-year. 

If the Average should get back down 
as low as 188-190 in January or early 
February, I would not be at all sur- 
prised. 

It is too early to project stock market 
trends all the way through 1950, but I 
would think a range between 188 and 
225 might be a reasonable first-half pre- 
diction. Sticking my neck out a little 
further, I would expect the oils to do 
worse than the market, and the rails 
to do better than the market in the first 
half-year. 

Keep in mind that the price of stocks 








Afraid of This Market? 


Many people have been out of this market—afraid to buy—waiting for a reaction. 


Another group—afraid of the long term purchasing power of money since last June— 
have been im the market and may have added a new potential to the market. 


In which group are you? 





Our studies show that the market probably is entering the explosive phase 
of a gigantic bull market that started in 1942 and is, as yet, uncompleted. 


Our method of investment management has been developed during more than 15 years 
of service to banks and insurance companies. It can give you the information to plan 
with confidence your investment program so that you can take advantage of much higher 
stock prices or to protect your capital if the market indicates that the current advance is 
substantially over, by using the QUALITY LADDER PRINCIPLES OF INVESTMENT. 

This principle of investment management is now available to individuals through Bondex 
Weekly Stock Market Bulletins which contain specific Buy and Sell recommendations based 
on coordination of the STOCK market, the BOND market and the MONEY market. It 
enables you to be fully invested with confidence at all times, if you so desire. 


BONDEX STOCK BULLETINS CAN HELP YOU 
IN THESE 3 IMPORTANT WAYS 


(1) Increase capital on the major and intermediate price trends. 


(2) Cross check timing of stock market purchases against the bond market 
(a vital factor not given deserved attention by many stock advisory 
services). 


(3) Have buying power ready for opportunities that come after substantial 
declines in the stock market. 

Now is THE TIME TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF A GUIDING PRINCIPLE WHICH CAN SAVE YOU 

USELESS WORRY AND CONFUSION IN YOUR MARKET ACTIVITIES WHEN EVERY WEEK COUNTS. 

Send only $5 for seven weeks’ trial subscription. This amount will be credited to 

you if you decide to gain the full year’s benefit from $2 issues of the STOCK BULLETIN 


(ennual rate $36). Full description of the Principles of Quality Ladder of Investment will 
be mailed with your first Bulletin. 


BONDEX INCORPORATED 


654 Madison Avenue New York 21, N. Y. 
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is determined by the law of supply and 
demand. Some people who write about 
the market make the whole thing too 
complicated. Earnings trends, divi- 
dends, political conditions, new devel- 
opments and investment psychology are 
important only insofar as they make 
people more willing to buy or more 
willing to sell; and, if people are in a 
buying mood or a selling mood, they 
often are inclined to interpret the ex- 
ternal environment according to their 
prejudices. 

Nothing seems to impress investors 
so much as a trend in prices—and re- 
cently the trend has encouraged bull- 
ishness. 

There is something very fundamental 
about the demand and prospective de- 
mand for good stocks. Institutions, in- 
vestment companies, pension funds and 
middle-income-bracket investors are ac- 
cumulating them in order to obtain a 
yield which is not attainable anywhere 
else. At long last, the “spread” between 
bond yields and stock returns (roughly 
the difference between 2%% and 6%) has 
begun to impress important, knowledg- 
able people. Consequently, good stocks 
are being “taken out of the market.” 

As time goes on, the buying in in- 
vestment type stocks spreads to semi- 
investment issues, then to more specula- 
tive equities, and finally to low-priced 
highly speculative shares. The public 
sees good stocks go up, and gets inter- 
ested. It finds that the stock broker, 
for the first time in years, has become 
a “profitable servant,” so more and more 
people are inclined to beat a path to 
his door. 

In the stock market, nothing succeeds 
like success—and nothing fails like fail- 
ure. 

People have been “making money,” 
or at least seeing the break-up value 
of their portfolios increase, so they are 
coming back for more. 

A year ago, they stayed away be- 
cause they were “losing money,” or 
witnessing a steady decline in the 
break-up value of their holdings. 

api. of low-priced speculative 
stocks, mention should be made of Col- 
lins & Aikman, selling around 17. It has 
sold above the current price at some 
time in every one of the last 17 years. 
In the last 13 years it has sold above 
25 in nine years, above 35 in eight 
years, and above 30 in three years. In 
the years 1944, 1945, and 1946, it nev- 
er sold below 25. It has paid dividends 
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in 12 of the last 13 years. It sells at 
only slightly above indicated net work- 
ing capital share and at less than 
half of book value of $39 a share. 

In the fiscal year to end with Febru- 
ary, it will not show much earned; but 
the chances are that earnings during 
the next two or three years will be pro- 
pomive? better. The company has a 
beautiful new nylon upholstery for au- 
tomobiles which promises to sell exten- 
sively. 

Servel, Inc., around 11, is another in- 
teresting low-priced stock. This com- 
pany makes gas-fired refrigerators, gas 
heaters and gas air-conditioning equip- 
ment. Natural gas has made people 
more and more gas-conscious, and the 
gas utilities industry is very much Ser- 
vel-conscious. The stock is low histori- 
cally, and the company is reasonably 
sure to earn more in 1950 than in 1949. 

Subscribers of Forses have shown a 
great deal of skeptical interest in my 
bullishness on the railroad shares. I 
suspect, however, that the behavior of 
rail stocks in the market has converted 
many. 

Not all railroads are equally good; 
some are much better than others. For 
instance, the traffic trend in roads like 
Southern Pacific, Denver & Rio Grande 
Western and Kansas City Southern in 
recent years has been about twice as 
favorable as the traffic trends in roads 
like New York Central and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Southern Pacific is a lot “safer” and 
cheaper today than Pennsylvania or 
Baltimore & Ohio, although—due to 
market conditions—the two latter stocks 
temporarily may behave better, on a 
percentage basis. I think Southern Pa- 
cific, yielding almost 10%, still is a very 
desirable stock to own. 


Congratulations 


Charles R. Cox, resigned as president 
of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. (U. S. 
Steel subsidiary), to become president 
of Kennecott Copper Corp. 

Clifford F. Hood, president of Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co. (U.S. Steel sub- 
sidiary), named president of Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. to succeed Mr. Cox. 

Harvey B. Jordan, elected president 
of American Steel & Wire Co. 

Hugh J. Ferry, elected president of 
Packard Motor Car Co., and Col. J. G. 
Vincent, elected executive vice-presi- 
dent. 

Frederick C. Dumaine, elected pres- 
ident of New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad. He will continue to 
serve also as chairman of the board. 

John D. Rockefeller 3d, elected a 
director of New York Life Insurance 
Co. 
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Robert P. Noble, elected president 
of the Life Savers Corp. 

J. G. Brandewiede, named a vice- 
president of American Airlines, Inc. 

Wirt H. Hatcher, elected a director 
of Philip Morris & Co. 

Daniel Van Dyk, elected president of 


Should You SELL 
THESE STOCKS? 


American Can Babson’s_ opinion 
Eversharp, Inc. Annconia Copper | om these stocks may 
Dr. John A Hutcheson, director of Armour & Co save you _ losses. 


Simply check those 


Westinghouse Research Laboratories, you own, OR LIST 


elected a vice-president of Westing- | Commonwealth Ed. |7 OTHERS YOU 
house Electric Corp. Bee me wae > 
: ae al Electri is ad to us. We 

G. G. Beard, elected executive vice General Electric wl th’ sce if 


General Motors 
Goodyear T. & R. 
Kennecott Copper 
Montgomery Ward 
New York Central 
Penn. Railroad 


president of United Engineering & 
Foundry Co. 

John E. Brent, vice-president of In- 
ternational Business Machines Co., 


clients have been 
advised to Hold or 
Switch them. 


(Please print your 
name 





Ltd., of Canada, elected a vice-presi- Standard Oil, Ind No cost 
dent of the IBM World Trade Corp. pea o obieption. 
U. S. Steel Write Dept. 
Francis A. Callery, Herman H. Kahn F. W. Woolworth F-83 


and Morris Natelson, admitted as part- 
ners to Lehman Brothers. 


Rhys M. Sale, elected president of 
Ford Motor Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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HOW TO REAP HUGE PROFITS 
IN COMING STOCK BOOM 


Simple, safe way to find out which stocks the 
Experts are buying and when they say to sell 


You can do as well in 1950 as thousands of our old subscribers in 1949 by following 
the Experts ... not the crowd. Do you know DUVAL clients doubled their money 
in Arkansas Natural Gas recommended by many of the Experts in November, 19487 
They also made profits in numerous other issues the Experts picked . . . Chrysler, 

a ge om t; _— oe we ae ae profit; Robertshaw 
30% profit; Standard Steel Spring, 67% profit; Philadelphia Co, 70% profit.’ And we cam’prove it. 


These amazing profits were amassed in a comparatively short time. Think what you can do in Biggest 
of Bull Markets coming which the Experts say may last for years. But you must get into the RIGHT 
Stocks—the ones the Experts favor. 


Your Life-Time Opportunity 
in 10 Low Price Growth Issues 
—Leading Experts Say ““BUY” 


AGAIN and AGAIN fortunes have been made in low price growth stocks like these. 
$100 invested in Pepsi-Cola grew to $26,000, while $500 put into Packard Motors 
became $43,500 and $500 in Kresge grew to $43,300. The 10 stocks may offer similar 
wealth-making opportunities. Approved by the top Experts of America—and these 

are usually RIGHT! Incredible bargains, many driven below $15 per share, yet they 
represent strong and dominant Industrial Giants. ALL have paid dividends for many years, some 538 
years, and yield up to 10%. Truly “Little Blue Chips” which can bring you rich returns. 


Priceless Information $1.00 


Now, TODAY sent $1 for our Fortune Building Report on “10 Low Priced Growth 
Stocks” backed by majority opinion of the nation’s investment experts. FREE: 4 
weeks trial subscription. Covers unique and valuable profit-making Buy, Hold and 
Sell consensus. 





DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 


Dept. B-141, 13 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y.—Rush me report on 10 Low 
Priced Growth Stocks Picked By Experts to Bring Me Rich Returns; with FREE | 
4 weeks trial subscription for only $1.00 (Air Mail—$1.25). 


Name 
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NEW 1949 CHARTS 


Jones Averages 


NOW READY 


(1) Daily Prices—high, 
low and close for 
1949, Industrials and 
Rails, with total vol- 
ume. Ratio Scale. 

(2) All Rallies and De- 
clines exceeding 
3% —1945-1949. 

(3) Monthly Range 
Chart—1945-1949. 

(4) Blank Chart for con- 
tinuing the 1950 
Averages. 


All Four Charts — $1.00 


RHEA, GREINER & CO. 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
“Publishers of Dow Theory 
Comment” Since 1932 


























45 YEARS IN 
WALLSTREET 


a New Book by W. D. GANN 


Gives you a practical Stock Market 
education . . . a 3-day and 9-point Chart 
and rules showing how to determine 
trend of Stocks . .. dates for end of 
Bull Market and time of next depres- 
sion . . . outlook for 1950 and critical 
years 1951-1953. This book teaches you 
how to protect your capital and make 
profits. 

"45 YEARS IN WALL STREET" and “NEW 
STOCK TREND DETECTOR" bound together. 
Price $10.00 
Descriptive leaflet free. Ask for 75-F. 

W. D. GANN, P.O. Box 223 
Wall St. Station, New York 5, N. Y. 








IT’S TRUE 


Clients SOLD all stocks in MAY 1948. 

Clients SOLD June 1949 purchases in 

December 1949. 72.9% WEALTHIER. 
SIX WEEK TRIAL 


SUCCESSFUL TRADERS ANALYSIS 


Box 244, ESD San Diego, Calif. 











Your dividend notice in ForseEs 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 














Your Money i 
by W. C. HANSON 





Tax-Free 


TAXES AFFECT practically everything an 
investor does nowadays. Each time you 
get a dividend or interest check, you 
ave to think of the tax collector. And 
when you realize a profit (or loss) in 
the stock market, that goes on your tax 
report, too. Under today’s laws, it isn’t 
so important what you make before 
taxes. It’s what's left after taxes that 
counts. 
Wise investors, therefore, will plan 
their affairs with the tax angle in mind. 
The object is to incur the least tax 
liability possible, while, at the same 
time, meeting your obligations under 
the law. This is what professional fund- 


ee call “tax minimizing,” and it’s. 


something that we'll be going into more 
and more in coming articles. 

Your investment strategy depends 
largely on where you stand in the tax 
brackets. 

For investors in the high-income 
brackets, it’s futile to aim for big divi- 
dends or large short-term capital gains 
(less than six months). Surtaxes take 
such a heavy toll that there’s very little 
left. On the other hand, a person of 
moderate or medium means can profit- 
ably concentrate on trading profits and 
high income, since his tax liability is 
that much less. 

Boiled down to its essentials, then, 
your tax situation determines what kind 
of securities you should choose in your 
financial planning. 


Securities 


It will also affect your timing to a 
large degree. 

This principle has special application 
to bond investing. Take, for example, a 
bond yielding 4%. To a man in the 
middle or lower tax brackets, this might 
be attractive, because he could keep 
most of this income after taxes. But not 
the investor in the high tax levels. For 
such persons, the income on a 4% bond 
might be cut down to about 1% after 
paying out normal taxes and surtaxes. 
Because of this burden, wealthy in- 
vestors often turn to tax-free bonds. 

Broadly speaking, there are two main 
kinds of tax-free securities. 

The first group includes United 
States Government bonds issued before 
September 1, 1917, which are entirely 
tax free. In addition to these, certain 
other government bonds, issued prior 
to March 1, 1941, are partially tax-ex- 
empt. 

The second large group of tax-free 
securities are “municipal” bonds, issued 
by states, and subdivisions of states, 
i.e., counties, cities, villages, etc. Inter- 
est on these is fully exempt from Fed- 
eral income taxes. Interest is usually 
exempt, also, from income taxes within 
the state in which the bonds are issued. 

There are many kinds of municipal 
bonds. They are issued by most states, 
as well as thousands of cities, towns, 
villages, counties, etc. Such bonds are 
floated for all sorts of purposes. Typical 








SELECTED MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Boston (Mass.) Metropolitan District. . . 
Boston (Mass.) Metropolitan District. . . 
California (State of) 


Los Angeles, California 
Louisiana (State of) 
Highway Series 1-BW.I............ 
New York, N. Y 
New York, N. Y 
New York (State of) 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


San Francisco, California 


Interest 
Rate Maturity 


2.00 11/25/61 
2.00 11/25/72/74 
2.50 2/1/66 
2.50 2/1/69 
3.00 7/15/53 
2.50 11/1/65 
2.50 11/1/69 
4.00 4/1/67 

11/1/74-79 


2.25 11/1/64/54 
2.75 12/1/52 
4.25 4/15/72 
1,25 11/1/97/89 
2.75 1/1/78 2.55 
2.75 1/1/80 2.65 
1.00 11/1/58 0.90 
1.50 11/1/64 1.60 


* Municipal bonds are usually quoted on a yield basis, rather than price. 
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examples are bonds for highway con- 
struction, housing projects, school 
building, or to cover general adminis- 
trative costs. - 

Investing in municipal is a 
pretty complex business, and if you 
venture very far in this direction, be 
sure to get expert guidance. 

Some of the main things to consider 
in choosing municipal bonds are: the 
credit standing of the borrower, its 
financial history (note particularly if 
there have ever been defaults), its tax 
income, its existing debt structure, the 
ratio of “debt service” (annual inter- 
est charges) to tax revenues, and the 
general economic make-u of the ter- 
ritory (whether it would be vulnerable 
to depressions). 

As a general rule, municipal bonds 
enjoy fairly high quality ratings 
(though there are comnts). For this 
reason, they are popular investments. 
Yet, they are not ideal for all investors. 
Because of their tax-free feature, these 
bonds usually sell on a lower yield 
basis than taxable bonds. 

Thus, if you are in a fairly high in- 
come tax bracket (say, over 358)" these 
tax-free bonds may prove a real advan- 
tage in your investin er am. But if 
youre much below % tax level, 
youll probably do better by avoiding 
municipal bonds in favor of sound se- 
curities paying a larger rate of return. 
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Informative Reading 








Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








726. How To Prorecr Your HoME AND 
Savincs: Cutting through legal verbiage, 
this 110-page book extolls the power of 
liability, casualty and fire insurance in 
safeguarding against the loss of posses- 
sions. Points the way to taking full advan- 
tage of recent improvements in insurance 
coverages in broadening protection and 
reducing costs. 


727. Brruminous Coat ANNUAL: Is re- 
plete with facts, charts, and text pertinent 
to the bituminous coal industry. Produc- 
tion, Labor and Safety, Transportation, 
Markets, and Technology are some of the 
chapter headings. 


728. Recent Economic CHANGEs: Pre- 
sents a factual picture of the recent and 
present state of the economy. Deals with 


January 15, 1950 


production trends, output per man-hour, 
recent price changes, the employment sit- 
uation, and wage trends. 


729. Tzacuinc Ams on Famity SE- 
curity: 1950 catalog of free and inexpen- 
sive material on life insurance and money 
management prepared by the Institute of 
Life Insurance. Lists booklets, charts, and 
motion pictures, and includes convenient 
order forms. 


730. MERCHANDISING SERVICE AND THE 
Foop Broker: Serves as an educational 
medium for brokers who wish to set up 
an adequate merchandising department, 
and for manufacturers also interested in 
the subject. Points out that merchandising 
is not always practical, and is often not 
necessary. 


781. AuroMoTivE Joss in YouRTOWN, 
U.S.A.: Deals with job classifications in the 
distribution phases of the automobile busi- 
ness at the community level. Lists the lo- 
cal oppertunities open to those interested 
in mechanics and automobiles, from 
“grease monkey” to dealer. 


732. UppeR Mimwest Foop SALEs: 
Thorough summary of where, how, and to 
whom food sales are made in the Upper 


Midwest market. Contains charts and dia- 
grams of interest to those concerned 
with selling, merchandising, and adver- 
tising to the 4.6 million people in area. 











THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 61, 1834¢ per share 
payable on February 15, 1950, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1950. 


Das Parker 


January 5, 1950 Secretary 

















JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
DIVIDEND NO. 82 


A dividend of Twelve 
and One-Half Cents 
($0.125) per share on 
the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. 
will be paid January 30, 1950, to 
stockholders of record January 12, 
1950, as shown on the books of the 
Company. 
Ottumwa, lowa. George A. Morrell, Vice Pres. & Treas. 

















CHEMICAL 
B AN K 
TRUST COMPANY 
Founded 1824 
165 Broadway, New York 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, December 31, 1949 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 


$ 432,295,401.24 





U. S. Government Obligations 
State, Municipal and Public Securities 
Other Bonds and Investments——_____ 


Loans and Discounts. 


598,546,438.45 
103,725,216.73 

4,474,951.48 
436,846,231.70 








Banking Houses 
Other Real Estate 


462,459.85 
2,229,260.72 





Credits Granted on Acceptances 


300,865.86 


Accrued Interest and Accounts 


Receivable. 


4,501,340.32 





Other A ssets. 


895,968.26 





$1,593,278,134.61 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stuck_—. 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve forContingencies 


$25,000,000.00 
75,000,000.00 
13,623,976.55 $ 113,623,976.55 


4,243,495.48 


Reserve for Taxes, Expenses, etc. 4,468,600.40 


Dividend Payable January 3, 1950. 


1,125,000.00 


Acceptances i eg $13,513,761.04 


(Less own accepta: 
held in portfolio) 
Other Liabilities. 


2,119,875.96 


11,393,885.08 
8,767,476.65 








Deposit: 


$1,593,278,134.61 


Securities carried at $58,472,642.30 in the foregoing 
statement are deposited to secure public funds 
and for other purposes required by law. 





Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Recently, in my opinion, there has 
been too much talk about the Com- 
mon Man. It has been dinned into us 
that this is the Century of the Com- 
mon Man. The idea seems to be that 
the Common Man has come into his 
own at last. But I have never been able 
to find out who this is. In fact, most 
Americans will get mad and fight if you 
try calling them common... . I have 
never met a father and mother who did 
not want their children to grow up 
to be uncommon men and women. May 
it always be so. For the future of 
America rests not in mediocrity, but in 
the constant renewal of leadership in 
every phase of our national life. 

—HERBERT Hoover. 


The only genuine guarantee of peace 
is to be sought not in force but in the 
soul of a nation, that is to say, in the 
inner life of its people—Porr Pius XII. 


History is a mighty drama, enacted 
upon the theatre of time, with suns for 
lamps and eternity for a background. 

—THomas CARLYLE. 


A clever and successful businessman 
once said that he always wanted advice 
—not necessarily to follow it, but to help 
him make up his mind. If you once get 
this idea about advice, you will be very 
much the gainer. No one person can 
present all the points of view in a 
business problem, and a man about to 
take an important step should be able 
to know what is all around the skyline 
of his affairs. —NUGGETs. 


No matter how good the idea of the 
other fellow may be, there is always a 
better one! —Cox. W. R. NELson. 


There is nothing that makes men rich 
and strong but that which they carry 
inside of them. True wealth is of the 
heart, not of the hand. —JoHN MILToN. 


If the inhabitants behind the iron 
curtain once tasted the freedom and 
opportunity of democracy, they would 
never be satisfied with the slavery and 
totalitarianism which are theirs. Com- 
munism, as all evil, hates enlighten- 
ment because it reveals evil. However, 
that can never deter or halt the march 
of Christianity. The torch of Christian- 
ity must be carried forward at any cost. 
—ALBERT L. NEIBACHER, D.D. 


Thoughts . 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 
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If a democracy takes so irresponsible 
a view of its obligations that it only 
regards the Treasury as a deep till into 
which it can perpetually dip its hand, 
I should personally suggest giving u 
democracy. But that is not how we look 
at it in this country. We feel that it is 
quite possible, by giving people the in- 
formation and the knowledge of eco- 
nomic facts, to instill into them a real- 
ization that they themselves are in fact 
paying for their own social benefits by 
taxation and by other means, and that 
therefore they must exercise restraint 
in the way in which they utilize those 
benefits and also in the amount of them 
they demand. —Sim Starrorp Cripps. 


We are forced to measure each mo- 
ment partly in and of itself, for if every- 
thing is justified solely by the future, 
life eieas rather futile. 

—MALcoLM R. SUTHERLAND, JR. 


Now, blessings light in him that first 
invented this same sleep! It covers a 
man all over, thoughts and all, like 
a cloak; it is meat for the hungry, 
drink for the thirsty, heat for the cold 
and cold for the hot. It is the current 
coin that purchases all the pleasures of 
the world cheap; and the balance that 
sets the king and the shepherd, the 
fool and the wise man even. 

—CERVANTES 


Progress consists largely of learning 
to apply laws and truths that have al- 
ways existed. —JoHN ALLAN May. 


Recipe for success: Be polite, pre- 
pare yourself for whatever you are 
asked to do, keep yourself tidy, be 
cheerful, don’t be envious, be honest 
with yourself so you will be honest with 
others, be helpful, interest yourself in 
your job, don’t pity yourself, be quick 
to praise, be loyal to your friends, 
avoid prejudices, be independent, inter- 
est yourself in politics, and read the 
newspapers. —BERNARD BARUCH. 


Make no little plans: they have no 


magic to stir men’s blood and probably 
Sdiedon will not be salieedion 

Make big plans; aim high in _ 
and work, remembering that a noble, 
logical diagram once recorded will 
never die, but 7 mye we are gone 
will be a living thing, asserting itself 
with ever growing insistency. 

Remember that our sons and grand- 
sons are going to do things that would 
stagger us. 

Let your watchword be order and 
your beacon beauty. 


—DANIEL H. BuRNHAM. 


The only freedom which deserves the 
name is that of pursuing our own good 
in our own way, so long as we do not 
attempt to deprive others of theirs or 
impede their efforts to obtain it. 

—Joun Stuart MIL. 


Truth is tough. It will not break, like 

a bubble, at a touch; nay, you may kick 

it about all day, like a football, and it 
will be round and full at evening. 

—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 


We cannot hold a torch to light an- 
other's path without brightening our 
own. —BEN SWEETLAND. 


We should place confidence in our 
employee. Confidence is the foundation 
of friendship. If we give it, we will 
receive it. Any person in a managerial 
position, from supervisor to president, 
who feels that his employee is basically 
not as good as he is and who suspects 
his employee is always trying to put 
something over on him, lacks the 
necessary qualities for human leader- 
ship—to say nothing of human friend- 
ship. —Harry E. Humpureys, Jr. 


What the church should be tellin 
the worker is that the first deman 
religion makes on him is that he should 
be a good workman. If he is a carpenter 
he should be a competent carpenter. 
Church by all means on Sundays—but 
what is the use of church if at the very 
center of life a man defrauds his neigh- 
bor and insults God by poor craftsman- 
ship. —Gen. Dwicut D. EIs—ENHOWER. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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A Text. - 


Sent in by H. M. Alexander, 
Gallatin, Tenn. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forses book 
is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


Wealth gotten by vanity shall be dim- 
inished; but he that gathereth by labor 
shall increase. 


—Proverss 13:11 
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LUCKIES PAY MORE 


to give you a tiner cigarette! 


Yes, at tobacco auctions Lucky Strike pays millions of 
dollars more than official parity prices for fine tobacco! 


There’s no finer cigarette in the world today than Lucky 
Strike! To bring you this finer cigarette, the makers of 
Lucky Strike go after fine, light, naturally mild tobacco— 
and pay millions of dollars more than official parity 
prices to get it! So buy a carton of Luckies today. See 
for yourself how much finer and smoother Luckies really 
are—how much more real deep-down smoking enjoyment © 
they give you. Yes, smoke a Lucky! You'll agree it’s a 
finer, milder, more enjoyable cigarette! 


DAN CURRIN, independent warehouse operator of Ox- 
ford, N. C., has smoked Luckies for 20 years. He says: 
“To me, Luckies taste better. I’ve seen the makers of 
Luckies buy fine, prime tobacco, you know!” Here’s_ . 
more evidence that Luckies are a finer cigarette! / 





COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COM 


L.S/MFT. — Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco 


So round, so firm, so fully packed——so free and easy on the draw 





When an industrial concern is seeking 


a new plant site for production or dis- 
tributing purposes, it’s natural for the 
Sales Manager to ask, ‘How about 


available consumer markets and dis- 


tribution facilities?” 

In the eleven states served by Union 
Pacific . . . from the west coast east 
to the Missouri River . ... there is a 
constantly growing consumer market 
close at hand. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


The matter of rail 


“Union Pacific West" merits 
consideration. 
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To obtain complete, confidential 
information on available plant : 
write Industrial Deportment, — 

Unipn Pacific Railrood, Omaha 2, Nebr. 








